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How To Develop Employee Specifications 
Modernized Accounts Receivable Methods 
Where To Find Product Improvement Ideas 
Business Leaders Discuss Postwar Jobs 
Blind Spots That Slow Office Production 


* * * * 
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He can smile through it al! 


So let’s keep a smile a-goi: 
I a 


back here, too. 


Even though war is crowdin- 
the wires, telephone people sti | 
want to give you pleasan 
friendly service. Materials for 
new telephone facilities are 
not to be had. But there’s : 
shortage of patience an 


understanding. 


Takes a lot of pulling together 
to do this and we appreciate the 


help from your end of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


@ Your continued help in making only v ‘a! 
calls to war-busy centers is more and m:-e 
essential every day. 








xt Month 


xe is a group of people in this 
itry who are predicting that the 


will doom all small business. 


rers in the business press are be- 
ing to publish stories to the effect 
we may as well kiss the small 
ess man good-bye, because he 


coming back after the war. 


po not believe the small business 
is going to give up that easily. 
think he has more fight and more 


k than these writers understand. 


e's much to be said on all sides 
his question, and we have asked 
imber of business leaders, both 
mall and big business to report 
ideas and experiences to our 
ers. 
BEGINNING with June, we will 
nt a number of reports on this 
‘ct. Whether you are big business 
ttle business, or in-between, the 


s will be interesting and timely. 
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Dartnell’s New (056-Page, 44-Section 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


At last! A complete practical 
Handbook for the industrial 
relations executive. Quotes 
experiences of over 2500 
plants handling every type of 
employer-employee problem. 
Written since Pearl Harbor— 
thoroughly up-to-date and 
packed with facts, charts, 
data, and plans. A ‘‘must’’ for 
personnel directors and all 
who handle or control em- 
ployee relations. 


Contents Include: 


PlansToCorrectAbsenteeism—Study 
of Labor-Management Committee 
Results—War Production Drives— 
Suggestion Systems—Employee 
Bulletins—Health and Safety—Labor 
Negotiations—Plans for Developing 
Supervisors—Outlines of Training 
Programs—Employment Office Pro- 
cedures — Women in Industry — 
Lunchrooms for Employees—Multi- 
ple Shift Charts—Public Relations— 
Grievance Procedures—Athletic 
and Social Programs—Nutrition— 
Duties of Industrial Relations De- 
partment, etc. 


1056 Pages. Size 5 by 8 Inches. 
Bound in Leatherette. 200 IIlus- 
trations. 44 Sections. Index. 
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Order from 


Tue Dartwett GorPoration 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Who in Business Needs 
A Private Office? 


To the Editor: 


We are wondering if you have avail- 
able any information relative to the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of private 
offices for executives. At the present time 
we have our entire office open—using a 
conference room from time to time when 
privacy is desired. However, there has 
been much discussion pro and con as to 
the advisability of private offices. We 
would like to study this from all angles 
before making a change. We shall ap- 
preciate any advice along these lines that 
you can pass on to us.—I. D. MveELuer, 
secretary to E. V. Sundt, president, 
Littlefuse Incorporated, El Monte, Cali- 
fornia, 


Mr. Mve rer: Private offices take up 
a tremendous amount of space and often 
occupy the best part of the office, that is, 
the part with the best light and ven- 
tilation. Yet in most organizations the 
men who occupy these private offices are 
away a great deal, with the result that 
the most valuable office space is actually 
vacant a great part of the time. In any 
business where private offices are abol- 
ished there are always complaints, but 
after men have worked outside a private 
office for a while they soon become ac- 
customed to it. In the last few years in 
a number of modern office buildings there 
has been a tendency to cut down the 
number of private offices. We think the 
trend will continue, especially in large 
office buildings where the rental rates are 
high. There is considerable space saving 
when private offices are reduced. 
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A Kind Word to Abused 
Business Men 


It is not often that we care to pu 
letters which are not signed, or in w 


the reader does not identify himselt 
herself. But because we believe that 


following letter is unsigned merel\ 
cause of a lady’s inherent modesty 
print a letter whose writer is ident 
only by initials. It is an 
letter, with an important suggestior 
warning. 


To the Editor: 


Probably you don’t realize that 


have readers among the home maker 


the country. Well, I am one of them 
I enjoy reading your 
husband has subscribed to 
Business for several years. 
say that I am happy to see that you 
getting over the blues and are begi 
to cheer up and hearten your re 
Believe me they need it, and you 
help in giving the American business 
the confidence and _ self 


magazine. 
AMER 


assurance 
many people are trying to take fron 
these days. 

Business men are indeed on the 
to crucifixion, and if, like Christ, 
think it will aid their cause they sh 
do nothing about it, as so many of | 
are doing. But if they don’t want 
crucified they had better buck up 


show the New Dealers just whom | 


have to deal with. It is fun to w 
and complain and it is hard wo 
fight. But the business man has a 
in fact two wars to win—he must 
duce and show his efficiency 
pressure and he must re-sell his val 
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world. He must prove that business 
it get where it is today by taking 
intage of the weaknesses and ig- 
ince of human nature but that busi- 
is basically fair. People want to be- 
» that business is fair. They are wait- 
to be reassured. No matter how bad 
gs look more will be accomplished if 
in business keep their confidence and 
rmined spirit. The “blues song” has 
d. Now it is time for the dance. 
» it all you’ve got Mas. J. N. G. 


onel Johnson on 
all Business 


he Editor: 


was particularly interested in the 
le “Can Small Business Work with 
Business” in the April issue of 
RICAN Business. Having met Mr. 
ler McCormick and knowing what 
International Harvester Company is 
g in the way of subcontracting f 
ve that if all prime contractors 
{ small industry as has the Inter- 
mal Harvester Company, our na- 
| economy would be greatly benefited. 
BERT W. Jounson, Colonel, AUS, 
chairman, War Production Board; 
man Smaller War Plants Corpora- 


niral Land Talks 
jut Absenteeism 


ie Editor: 


1ave noted with interest the article 


rrors in Fighting Absenteeism” and 
ssume from the heading that my tes- 


iy is considered one of the “errors.” 
\y be of interest to you to note that 
estimony was definitely and speci- 
v confined to the following: 
Shipbuilding only 
Those in the shipbuilding industry 
of ages eligible for the draft 
Illegitimate absenteeism 
may also be of interest to you to 
that the evidence advanced by the 
time Commission to the Committees 
mgress with regard to absenteeism 
stated to be more complete than 
submitted by most of the other 
‘ies which were called upon to tes- 
The only real cure for illegitimate 
teeism must come from the heart 
he head of the individual concerned. 
ive me great pleasure to have an 
rtunity to go over your article and 
very appreciative—E. S. Lawnp, 
nan, United States Maritime Com- 
n, Washington, D. C. 


wIRAL Lanp: We are sorry that you 
we consider your testimony one of 
istakes in fighting absenteeism. We 
‘t and admire your forthrightness 
times, and we believe any man who 
you testify, as we have heard, must 
the hearing with the firm convic- 
f your great sincerity and willing- 
) speak your mind. 
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If your desk looks like this- 







IS YOUR DESK a “junk heap”? This morning, did you find it 
so piled with details that you didn’t know where to start? 

Then it’s a safe bet that you can use some of the ideas in 
Hammermill’s new little book, “Recipe for an Orderly Desk.” 

Written by William Feather, business writer and editor, this 
book shows you simple, practical ways of putting things down 
in writing that will help you organize your day’s work—remind 
you what to do and when, simplify the routing of information 
to the proper people, eliminate time-wasting interruptions and 
other details that keep you from doing your best work. 


Get your copy now. It’s free. 
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Hammermil! Paper Co. Dept. AB-May | 
Erie, Pa. ' 

Please mail me a free copy of “Recipe . 
for an Orderly Desk.” | 
Name 
Position | 


(Please attach to your company letterhead) | 
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FT Hl of Busines 


HAT is the outlook for busi- 
ness this summer? Well, so 
far as retail sales go it is 
encouraging. In spite of 
rationing and material 
shortages, retail sales are 
running ahead of 1942 and 
will probably finish the 
year not much below 1942. 
There is also some hope 
that the accumulation of 
many types of war muni- 
tions will tend to release 
some plant facilities now 
wholly engaged in war pro- 
duction for the manufac- 
ture of consumer goods. 

With the exception of a few areas, employment is at 
an all-time high, which means record payrolls and 
growing spending ability of workers. While small 
business is still jittery about its future, the fact is, 
there have been relatively few failures, and even in 
the retail field the mortality rate has not been nearly 
so great as predicted. However, it is a question how 
much longer retailers in such lines as shoes, automo- 
biles, and foods can continue to cover expenses. Sup- 
porting the view that business is bearing up well 
under war restrictions, Barron’s Index of business 
conditions, adjusted for population growth, stood at 
135.4 for the week ending April 29, 1943, as com- 
pared to 124.0 a year ago. The Barron Index uses 


1935-1939 averages for normal. 


Surviving the War 


One of the reasons for the low morale of most busi- 
ness men is the way the Government pesters them with 
forms and reports to make out. Retailers in one 
southern community decided to close down one day 
a weck in order to keep up with the growing demands 
for information by the OPA, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, WPB agencies, state and county taxing bodies, 


and others. The questionnaires or reports look 
nocent enough, but when a business man sits dow 
fill them out he usually finds most of the informa 
is not available from his control records, and in o 
to give the Government the figures, he has to go d 
to the vault and analyze thousands of invoices 
records. For example, one of the questionnaires w 
the Government is asking printers and publishe: 
fill out calls for information which can be secured 
by putting a clerk on the job for several weeks. | 
then it is doubtful if the information would bx 
curate enough for practical use. The balance bet 
profit and loss is so fine in the average small busi: 
that even a few hundred dollars added expens 
answer questionnaires, make out reports, and ru: 
Government’s errands might well prove to b 
straw that broke the camel’s back. 


s all 
Contingent Compensation 
In discussing postwar management with read 
American Busryess, I find they are giving 
thought to the form of compensation which wil! 
vail after the war. Certainly the present hit-or 


methods for paying not only executives, but sales 
office folks, and even workers out in the plant 

much to be desired. There is need of drafting 
postwar use a compensation plan for business 
more closely to the contribution which each em; 
makes to the total success of the business. “I 

of no better antidote for clock watching, procras 
tion, sluggish leadership, and communistic doctr 
said S. Duncan Black, president of The Bi: 
Decker Mfg. Company, in a recent paper on pos 
planning, “than contingent compensation. It 

only the most potent remedy for these ills, bu 
go farther toward developing sound judgmen 
balance than any other form of incentive. Its s 
lus will lead to promotion from within the orgs 
tion—in, itself the most effective way to im 
organization morale. Contingent compensatio: 


only spurs the procrastinator and gets things 
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we quickly by developing initiative; it also acts 
a damper on snap judgment and _ recklessness. 
uur postwar planning executive should certainly be 
npensated on this basis; and so should all other 
yartment heads having any control over sales, ser 
e, production, planning, engineering, or methods. 
hink it should also be applied to plant superin- 
dents and foremen.” Mr. Black really has some- 
ng here. So long as the driving motive in business 
yrofits, the thing that will make a business tick is 
wise and equitable distribution of those profits. 


eaking Down the Job 


\ccording to press reports from North Africa, 
eral Montgomery was able to spark the badly 
uled British Eighth Army with new fighting spirit 
| turn it into a hard-hitting, line-cracking or 
‘ization by giving every British Tommy a job to 
What was the job? To kill at least one German 
ry day. He kept harping on that idea until finally 
ook hold of the men. It got their minds off the 
nd strategy of the war, and made winning the war 
ersonal matter. There was nothing involved about 
\ll they had to do was to kill at least one German 
ry day. One of the reasons some managers do not 
better results from their men is that they fail to 
lerstand the importance of giving each man a 
cific job to do. To be sure, we all know what to 
and most of us have a pretty good idea of how to 
it, but usually our job is so complicated we can 
er quite link it up with the over-all success of the 
isiness. That is what I like about “contingent com- 
sisation.”” Under a contingent compensation plan, 
man’s earnings are contingent upon his doing a 
tain thing, and that thing must of necessity be 
vy definite. If he is a salesman, his compensation 
be contingent upon his producing a certain in- 
ise in the net profits of his territory. If he is a 
lit man, his earnings will be contingent upon his 
ing able to show a given reduction in credit losses. 
ie is a department manager, his earnings, over and 
ve his salary, will be contingent upon the profits 
iis department. To obtain the figures needed to 
ake a contingent compensation plan work takes 
e, and costs money. But it is worth the cost. For 
e we will know just where each man is going. 


WhatjBook Are You In? 


speaker before one of the sales managers’ clubs 
uted out that most buyers keep two books these 
s. In one book—his white book—the buyer enters 
names of all suppliers who are serving him well 
hese trying times, and doing what they can to 
him solve his many problems. In the other book 
s black book—the buyer puts the names of sup- 
‘s who are arbitrary in their relations with him; 


se salesmen “high hat” him and whose executives 
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make him think they don’t want his business, since the 
company has more orders than it can handle anyhow. 
True, these may not be actual books with actual 
writing in them, they may be only records the buyer 
keeps in his head. But one of these days when the 
pendulum swings back and sellers again seek orders, 
these books will come in very handy. One of the dan- 
gers of a sellers’ market is that we forget it will not 
last forever. Because we have orders stacked high on 
the order desk we foolishly think there will always 
be a backlog. Not so long ago machine toolmakers 
had more orders than they could fill. Plants were 
loaded to capacity. Hundreds of thousands of men 
and women were trained to make tools. Plants were 
expanded. Now these plants are not so busy. Warner 
& Swasey of Cleveland had an ad in Time the other 
day trying to find a buyer for one of their big war 
plants. The machine tool folks are beginning to 
worry where future business is going to come from. 
They need all the new business they can get. Some 
are mighty glad that during the days when orders 
were a headache they kept their sales organization 
busy helping their old customers to stay in business, 


Postwar Public Relations 


Some years back the title “public relations direc- 
tor” was just a glorified name for a press agent. His 
job was to try to get free publicity for the company 
and its officials. In fact, some corporations spent 
most of their advertising appropriations that way. 
It was not unusual to have top executives say that 
nobody read the advertisements, but everybody read 


the news columns of the paper. Then came 1932 and 


business heads realized that they were paying the 


penalty of a sloppy public relations job. So the pen- 
dulum swung part way back, and many companies 
began to supplement their publicity work by employ- 
ing the services of public relations firms, which ad- 
vised with them and in many cases actually carried 
through public relations programs. This policy evi- 
dently has worked out well, for now we find corpora- 
tions which are in the public eye putting in vice 
presidents who are responsible for public relations 
and allied activities. Sometimes these include adver- 
tising, sometimes they don’t. In a few cases they in- 
clude industrial relations as a direct responsibility, 
because good public relations begin with good indus- 
trial relations. This trend is important since it has 
such a direct bearing on the success of any program 
to be carried through after the war, to say nothing 
of the immediate situation. I mention this because 
you might be in a position to influence the thinking 
within your own organization. After ten years in the 
doghouse, business is beginning to regain public 
acceptance, even in labor quarters. It is important 
that this acceptance be furthered in every possible 
way.—-d. C. A. 





The Pact- Power OF KARDEX 


SIMPLIFIES 
MANNING TABLE PLAN OPERATION 


PF WHICH? ; 

’ é MANNING TABLE 
aad SOON? Vick a PLAN MAKES 
— e SELECTIVE SERVICE 

SELECTIVE! 


You can help Selective Service an: 


j i 
% we: 


ese 


yourself by classifying the job a- 
signment and your workers as \ 
their relative degrees of essentiality 
The Manning Tables and the R« 
placement Schedules allow you, i: 
cooperation with your State Sele« 
tive Service Headquarters, to deter 
mine which of your employees ma) 


be drafted and when. 


; H ‘ eo? 


KARDEX PROVIDES MANNING TABLE 
FACTS IN ONE CENTRAL SPOT! 


The Kardex Manning Table Record System is expressly 
designed to handle this job quickly, accurately. Easily 
set up, easily maintained by your present Personnel , 
Department Staff. this Kardex System provides in one 
central place, all the information needed for prepara- 
tion and maintenance of Manning Tables and Re- 
placement Schedules. Send for the new free folder 
describing in detail the Kardex Manning Table Ree- 


ord System. No obligation. Write today! 


OVER 90% OF VITAL FACTS SHOWN 
ON KARDEX VISIBLE MARGIN: 


lL. Job Title 8. Dependents 

2. Month prepared to 9, Selective Service Class 
replace employee 10. Up-grade or transfer 

3. Job Code Number 11. Degree essential 

1. Job to be re-engineered = 12. Board Number 

». Color of employee 13. Birth date 

6. Handicapped 14. Under age or Over age 


7. Marital Status 


FACT-POWER.... exclusive with Kardex, means vital facts are signalled 
for instant selection, assuring prompt and accurate administrative action. 


REMINGTON RAND 
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The NM | oi business 


. 
WIS H. Brown, president of 
shns-Manville Corporation, says 
company received 24,000 Fed- 
il questionnaires in 1942, and 
ent $192,500 in answering them. 
were are probably at least 500 
mpanies in these United States 
large as Johns-Manville who 
ve received just as many ques- 
mnaires and spent just as much 
iswering them. This would bring 
e cost to the 500 companies to 
16,250,000—enough to pay for a 
ttleship of the North Carolina 
iss and have several million dol- 
‘s left over, we believe. Rather 
stly questionnaires, it seems. 
tler said, “Guns or butter,” our 
vernment says, “Questionnaires 
guns,” with some emphasis on 
estionnaires. 


Vitamins are bought by every 
ird customer who enters a drug 
siore today, declares E. Walton 
Bobst, assistant to the president 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nut- 
. New Jersey, before a recent 
nvention of the National Whole- 


vile Druggists’ Association. 


Buyer's Market and its many 
lvantages over a seller’s market 
extolled in large space adver- 
ing in New York and Chicago 
pers by Shirley Fabrics Cor- 
ration of New York. This good 
upany says, “Not so long ago 
used to think of Paradise as a 
ler’s market we've seen 
ugh of this seller’s market to 
that anybody who likes it is 
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living in a fool’s paradise.” The 
company, declares the advertise- 
ment, doesn’t want any part of it. 
With which many other companies 
will agree, we feel certain. Business 
faces some of its most baffling and 
dangerous problems when a seller’s 


market rages. 


. . 
High-Priced Jewelry manufac 
turers are worried. At least one 
we know plans to bring out a lin 
of cheaper jewelry for postwar 
trade. Taxes have all but de- 
stroyed the market for really high 
priced jewelry items, some authori- 
ties believe. Another straw in the 
wind—a famed firm of landscape 
gardeners which once executed big 
contracts for improvements of 
large estates has turned its efforts 
into a nursery business, looking to 
the small home owner for pat 


ronage, 


Theodore K. Quinn, presiden 
Maxon Inc., well known advertis 
ing agency, writes in Advertising 
& Selling that thousands of small 
back. Mh 


Quinn, known as “Ted,” who has as 


businesses won't come 
much knowledge about selling elec 
tric appliances as almost anybody 
else in the country, claims that the 
mail order stores, the widening of 
stocks by such large operators as 
Firestone and Goodyear, expand 
ing from tire and accessory stores 
into general merchandise stores, 
bode no good for the small met 
chant. Every few years there is a 


evele of predictions that the day 


of the smaller merchant is done. 


First the mail order houses were 
going to put him out of his mis- 
ery. Then the department stores, 
then the house-to-house canvasser 
became a bugaboo during the rise 
of the direct sellers such as Real 
Silk Hosiery and Fuller Brush. 
Then the mail order stores threat- 
ened to put the independent re- 
tailer out of business, and now it 

ci tire stores ind 


What 


overlooks is that the world’s worst 


super- 


+ 


market chains Ted Quinn 


salesmanship prevails in most mail 
order stores and in many of thes 
giant tire and accessory stores. In 
Sears’ ind Ward’s retail stores 
ill-time 


salesmanship eacnhes an 


low. Wi do 


small merchants will die as Mr 


helieve so many 


Quinn thinks. Manufacturing prof 
its will grow slimmer and slimmer 
; goods 


if too high a percentage of 


is retailed by the 


Piants. 


Sterling Morton, «ho is seer 
tary of Morton Salt Company and 


alwavs active in association work, 


has coined the most apt metaphor 
questioning the renegotiation pro- 
gram of the Government we have 
vet heard. He asks, “Can a cow 
give milk if the dogs continue to 
chase her from one end of the pas- 
the other?” We believe the 


Morton, is “NO.” 


ture to 


imswer, Mr 


Lurelle Guild, who designed that 


sleeper-bus you may have seen in 
ini 
current advertisements of Timken 


roller bearings, reports that he has 


= 
‘ 
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SHIPS FROM ONE SET OF DITTO RECORDS!” |; 


— Dravo Corporation, Shipbuilders 


oe, Ditto Business Systems are achieving the necessary 
co-ordination for the fastest shipbuilding jobs in the world’s 
history. The same co-ordination of operations helps give us the 
world’s fastest aircraft production. Unless you are using Ditto 
One-Typing Systems, precious time may be lost in your plant 
right now. Ditto not only helps to do things faster but eliminates 
the costly element of error, because Ditto does away with all 
re-typing. 

Doing it smoother—doing it faster—doing it better! . . . Speed 
and error-proof accuracy are Ditto’s achievement in war or peace. 

Ditto can serve you in every plant operation! Production— 
Payroll—Purchasing—Order-Billing . . . Ditto adds extra hours 
to production . . . without chance of error! Write today for free 
samples showing how Ditto one-typing Business Systems work. 


PRODUCTION-— Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
PAYROLL—Obtain all records from one single writing! 
PURCHASING— Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING— Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


MODI TO Liisa 


Trade Mark Reg U S Pat Off 


DITTO, Inc., 639 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. @ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supp’ 
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eceived inquiries about building 
ust such a highway sleeper. Re- 
ponsible operators are interested 
ind after the war we may see just 
ach highway giants rolling along 
ith a group of people asleep in 
ppers and lowers. 


"ish Consumption, now sky- 
«keting, may change America’s 
ietary habits permanently. Meat 
iortage is forcing heavy sales of 
sh wherever available. Distribu- 
on of fish and seafoods in many 
and areas has never been good. 
pportunity here for some organi- 
ition to build a fish distributing 
isiness comparable to the United 
ruit Company’s superb  peace- 
me distribution of bananas. It 
ould be a tough job, but our busi- 
‘ss men thrive on tough jobs. 


War Plant Construction, includ- 


ig army and naval building, is 
due to fall off increasingly. De- 
t-nse Plant Corporation’s program 
is almost in sight of completion. 
\ probable big shift of labor is 
indicated here for near future. 
Will this ease shortage of build- 
ing materials for civilian use? We 
don’t know. 


Postwar Planning in some ag- 
gressive companies has reached the 
stage where discussions are being 
held with suppliers of raw ma- 
terials, looking forward to de- 
livery dates, improved materials, 
new manufacturing — techniques. 
While we may not have all the 
miracles which imaginary writers 
have predicted, many a product 
which seemed the last word in 
1939 will be obsolete six months 


ter armistice. 


Druggists, who sell almost every- 


thing under the sun_ including 
siockings, food, and electrical ap- 
pilaneces, and whose aggressive 
) 


merchandising cuts into almost 
every other retail field, are up in 
arms because some grocers, super- 

ikets, and other stores are 
“ling vitamins. Perhaps the drug- 


gists ought not to raise too much 
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of a row about this. Remaining 
open long hours, on Sundays and 
holidays, their competition with 
other merchants on non-drug items 
leaves them vulnerable to attack. 
There have been occasional flare 
ups of agitation for laws to for 
bid druggists to sell anything ex 
cept drugs, medicines, surgical 
supplies, prescriptions, food and 
drink on Sundays. 


Montgomery Ward’s manage 
ment is canvassing large stockhold 
ers to obtain proxies to authorize 
a heavy increase in capitalization 


for postwar expansion. 


Donald Nelson told a 


the other day that no one in the 


senator 


country knew as much about ci- 
vilian needs as he did. He reminded 
the good senator that he (Nelson) 
had bought and sold as much ci 
vilian goods as anybody in the 
country. All of which is true. But 
since Mr. Nelson left Sears there 
has been, according to authorities, 
an amazing improvement in the 
styling of certain lines. Some peo- 
ple think it was Nelson’s influence 
that kept Sears busy selling so 
much corny merchandise. People 
bought it because nothing better 
was offered. But Sewell Avery of 
Ward’s led the way in better styl- 
ing, better taste, and Sears fol- 
lowed. There has been a revolution 
on mail order styling since Nelson 
left Sears. This trend in mail or 
der selling will influence every 
manufacturer of goods sold at re- 
tail. The corny, gaudy, badly de 
signed merchandise known for 
years as “mail order stuff” is on 
the way out. 


Railroads continue to do better 


than anybody, especially the Gov 
November 


ODT was talking about no more 


ernment, expected. In 


cross-shipping, abandoning estab- 
lished brands, where goods of equal 
quality were obtainable locally. It 
also declared that the circuses and 
carnivals would have to stay in the 
barns for the duration. There has 


been no ban on cross-shipping of 


merchandise, and the outdoor 
amusements enterprises are travel- 
ing again this spring. Like many 
threats that come out of Washing- 
ton this one was not so bad as 


predicted, 


B. B. Geyer, 


Cornell & Newell Advertising agen- 


president Geyer, 


cy, predicts the German phase of 
the war will end with the collapse 
October 1943. 
United Business Service also pre- 
dicts Hitler’s defeat around the 
end of 1943. We hope both are 


correct, 


of Germany in 


Cancellation of Contracts 
war materials, already begun, may 
result of 


come suddenly as a 


changes in the requirements for 


different 
of schedule production. Production 


battlefronts, and ahead 


of some items is far and away 
greater than Government estimates 
when contracts were placed. Prob- 
lem for business is to plan ahead 
on what to do when contracts are 
suddenly cancelled. In some indus 
tries this is the number one prob- 


lem today. 


Mid-Ocean Hotels are being 
projected by the Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines. But they will be 
Called sea 


dromes, they will serve as airplane 


more than _ hotels. 


landing fields in mid-ocean. <Ac- 
cording to present plans there will 
be three in the Atlantic, spaced 
about 800 miles apart. Planes will 
land for refueling and servicing, and 
passengers may spend the night 
in the hotel if they desire to wait 
for the next plane. Plan is to have 
the landing surface 70 feet above 
the ocean, with an under-structure 
which reaches 160 feet beneath the 
surface to. stabilize the entire 
structure. Invented by Edward R. 
Armstrong, a construction en- 
gineer, the seadromes have been 
pronounced practical by respon- 
sible engineers. Sun Shipbuilding 
& Drv Dock Company, in coopera 
tion with other American industrial 
firms, will sponsor the project, it 


is reported. 





Holding Customers When You 
Cannot Serve Them 





With customers galore and little or nothing to sell, the 


job is to turn down a good customer, but hold his friend- 
ship for the future when you need him. How companies 


are making future friends of people they cannot serve 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


NE medium-sized manufacturer 

of a line of specialties tradi- 
tionally sold by commission sales- 
men recently transferred all his 
salesmen to a straight salary form 
of compensation because he learned 
they were neglecting to visit the 
majority of their customers. 

The president of this company 
said, in explaining this increased 
expense, “Right now we are large- 
ly engaged in war work. Our regu- 
lar products can be sold only to 
munitions makers, shipyards, and 
other high priority customers. But 
one of these days we'll have plenty 
of everything to sell, plenty of 
competition, and if we do not 
maintain close touch with our cus- 
tomers it is going to be as if we 
were starting in business all over 
again.” 

There can be no denial of the 
fact that today’s forgotten man is 
With 


and many wants to satisfy and 


the customer. many needs 
money to spend, the customer finds 
few places to spend his money, and 
poor service when he tries to ex- 
change his money for goods or 
services. 

level—retail, 


At any business 


wholesale, or manufacturing and 


industrial—the customer encoun- 


ters delaved deliveries, indifferent 
unanswered 


attention, inquiries, 
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partial shipments, and a thousand 
other annoyances. If he raises his 
voice or has the temerity to ques- 
tion the service offered him some- 
body tells him, as if he didn’t al- 
ready know it, “There’s a war go- 
ing on, you know.” 

At least part of the faulty ser- 
vice, indifference, and neglect of 
customers today is not entirely be- 
cause of the war. Or at least it is 
not directly caused by the war. It 
is caused by failure to try per- 
sistently to overcome the obstacles 
which business encounters because 
of the war, For example, a small 
business which had lost a number 
of employees and was as a result 
giving its customers indifferent ser- 
vice attempted to hire some addi- 
tional help. One of the executives 
took the “What’s the use” attitude. 
What was the use of hiring new 
people? They would be no good, 
untrained, and would not stick to 
the job “Even if we could get 
them.” 

Another executive was given the 
assignment to find some new help. 
He tried the usual plan of adver- 
tising in the daily papers for help. 
After several days nothing had 
happened. Then he advertised in 
the communnity weeklies published 
in the neighborhood adjacent to 
the plant. In a few days he was 


able to hire plenty of intellige: 
well trained, experienced help, 
fair wages. That company no lor 
er answers its complaints w 
“We just 


the claim, can’t 


help.” 

Another item shows what a bu 
ness can do to serve its custon 
despite all shortages. A compa 
had obtained an order for sev: 
hundred machines but before 
order was written up and accep 
an order came from the War P 
Board 


machines. Rather than turn cd 


duction freezing all 1 
the business the company got « 
a mailing, offering to buy seco: 
hand machines. In a few wei 
enough second-hand machines \ 
purchased, reconditioned, and 
finished to fill the order. 

With the 


American success 


throwing the Nazis and Fasci- 


out of Africa comes the remin 
to business that the war is t 
much nearer its end. This 1s 

to say that the war’s end is 1 
but it is a reminder that we 
be agreeably surprised when it 
end. Our enemies are not going 
tell us in advance when they 

fold or collapse. In mid-April m 
commentators were telling us 

fighting in North Africa woul: 
bitter, prolonged, and costly 
lives and materiel. We had |i 
late 
April to think the enemy’s colla 


encouragement as as 1 
in North Africa was but a mat 
of days. 

Such heartening news does 
mean the war’s end is around 
corner. But it does indicat 
final victorious end of the wa: 
Europe may come as a surpris' 
many of us. And to those of us 
business who are taken by surp: 
the termination of World Wa: 
may usher in a difficult period 
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unnecessary losses and fumbling. 
There has been much talk about 
wostwar planning, most of it di- 
ected only to the manufacturer, 
ind the bulk of the advice about 
ostwar planning has dealt with 
1c wonderful new products which 
ill be, or should be, designed and 
lanned for the postwar world. 
Houses which will be built in 
ops and erected, almost as if by 


Ag 


, on the building site, post- 
ar automobiles with engines a 
ere fraction of their present size, 
ostwar factories which will be 
imost wholly operated by elee- 
‘onic devices—all these things and 
ore have been freely predicted, 
id for all we know may be in the 
sreseeable future. But to the ser- 
ce company, such as an insurance 
mpany, a bank, or an advertis- 
g agency, none of these reports 

n new products is too helpful. 

Vor are these wondrous tales of 
ew products to come of very much 
imediate assistance to the mer- 
iandiser such as the wholesaler, 

the distributor, or the retailer for 
iat matter. 

There are literally thousands of 
businesses which do not need to be 
concerned about new products or 
product development as part of 
their after the war problem. What 
they need to know, and what in- 

rests them most is, “What ought 
we to be doing now to aid in in- 
suring survival up to and includ- 
ing the postwar period?” 

By survival we mean not only 
staying in business, but holding the 
ticld and sales and service organi- 
zations together so that relations 
with customers may be kept up to 
the greatest extent possible. While 
many businesses have been magnif- 
iwently resourceful in this job, 
others have all but neglected it. 
Typical of the way in which some 
companies have worked every pos- 
sibility is that of the branch man- 
ager of a company which makes 
safes. The plant is engaged in war 
work. No more new safes are to be 
produced for the duration. But 
there are plenty of people who 


want to buy safes. This branch 
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By the use of giant reproductions, or large scale models of gauging tools 
Caterpillar Tractor Company trains its workmen in the use of these tools 


Joe Wood, totally blind, learned to operate this carton stapler in plant of 
Imperial Candy Company, Seattle. His stock bins are labelled in Braille type 


manager sat down and began to 
think up sources for buying old 
safes. He thought of the many 
railroad stations which have been 
completely or almost completely 


abandoned in recent years. He 
checked into the matter with one 
railroad. Result: he bought a large 


number of reasonably good safes 


from these small stations no longer 
used by the railroads. Refinishing 
and repairing made them saleable 
to customers who needed new safes 
but could buy none. 

The beauty of such enterprise as 
this is not so much the small profit 
earned, but the maintenance of 


customer contact and the improve- 
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This electric scoreboard dramatizes production of flow meters by workers of 
Brown Instrument Company division Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany. Lights on tankers show whether production is ahead or behind schedule 


ment of customer relations during 
this period of emergency. 

We must not permit ourselves to 
forget that transactions and trans- 
actions only keep customer lists 
active and alive. And a list of 
former customers is about as in- 
teresting as last week’s newspaper. 
Yet there are a surprisingly large 
number of companies whose owners 
and officers seem to be little both- 
ered about the inactivity on to- 
day’s customer ledgers. 

Another company with nothing 
to sell the majority of its cus- 
tomers has followed this plan. Over 
the signature of the company’s 
president once every two months, 
and when possible, once a- month, 
goes a friendly, newsy letter tell- 
ing of the company’s activities, its 
plans for the future, and its hopes 
to serve its old customers in the 
future. 

Typical of the better type of 
customer cultivation and conserva- 
tion effort is the series of humorous 
advertisements now appearing in 
business papers over the signature 
of Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Company, 
well known manufacturers of the 
Comptometer. One recent adver- 
tisement shows a man sitting at his 
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desk counting sheep. It is cap- 
tioned, “Don’t wake him up he'll 
have the total in a few minutes.” 
Then the copy reads, “This isn’t 
necessary, you can rent Comp- 
tometer equipment.” 

Another company unable to 
supply users is the Miehle Printing 
Press & Mfg. Company, leading 
manufacturer of printing presses. 
Recently Miehle, alarmed at its 
lack of contact with future cus- 
tomers, developed a collection of 
wartime printing to show printers 
the kind of jobs they can hope to 
sell during the war. It was an ex- 
cellent enterprise for a company 
which cannot serve its customers 
in the regular way, for it per- 
formed a distinct service to them, 
the cost was not exhorbitant, and 
it maintained contact with the very 
people who must buy Miehle equip- 
ment after the war if the company 
is to maintain its leadership in 
the field. 

A purchasing agent who has 
been on his present job nearly two 
years told an AmErIcAN Bustvess 
reporter recently, “Every day 
some salesman comes in here and 
seems surprised when he doesn’t 
find my predecessor here. That 


means it has been twenty mont} 


since he called. They all expect n 
to know them, know all about wha 
they sell, and how their compani 
served us in the past. I don’t kno 
and actually I am not terrib 
bothered that I don’t know. If thi 
didn’t think enough of our busin: 
to keep in touch with us, perha 
we are just as well off witho 
them.” 

Assuming this purchasing ag 
is on the same job after the w., 
there are going to be many sal 
men trying to resume relationsh 
with him after a break of one, t 
three or more years. Like most 
his type he’s from Missouri « 
will have to be shown. 

Fortunately, there is alnv 
always something that can 
done to maintain customer c: 
tacts. One company sends its c 
tomers latest priority informati: 
digested, made plain and sim; 
Another keeps its customers 
formed about available parts a: 
repair services. Several compar 
have done excellent jobs in publis 
ing helpful manuals showing cu- 
tomers how to make wider us: 
present equipment, and at | 
some have told customers wh 
and how to find substitute n 
terials, 

Despite all this splendid wo. 
much remains to be done. Business 


as a whole has been tremendous! 


resourceful in finding new ways. 


new methods, techniques, and n 
terials. But it has always been s 
resourceful in conserving its 
customers. The story that’s 
ready growing whiskers about 
restaurant man who forbids « 
tomers to rail at the waiters 
cause “Customers we can get 
plenty” is good enough as a sto 
but it is all too true in the cas 
some business men who ought 
have an outlook broader than th 
of a restaurant owner. Custom 
may be easy to get today, but 
took many years for most co! 
panies to win them, and it m 
take more vears than some este 
lishments can afford to get th 
back. 
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Where to Look for Product 


Improvement Ideas 





four reel ‘‘skit’’ in which a well known business 
writer shows how and where to look for ideas which 
will add more selling punch to your postwar products 





BY MARSH K. POWERS 


Reel One One evening several 
mths ago I persuasively hinted 
at I would accept a nightcap of 
glass of milk and some graham 
fers. 

In a moment my wife was back 
om the kitchen of our apartment, 
ippily brandishing a milk bottle. 
“Look,” she said, “some good 


is come out of the war! That 
nuisance wire which was always 
scratching my fingers has been 
left off the cap. It often kept me 
from having a glass of milk during 
the day. This way the dairy saves 
money and I save skin.” 


Reel Two In recent “Camera 
Columns” of a large metropolitan 
newspaper the editor described and 
recommended some homemade 
adaptations of pieces of dark room 
equipment and cameras and then 
added: 

“Why don’t manufacturers 
think of those things? Because 
they are not photographers, they 
never use their stuff, and they 
never talk to photographers 

the manufacturers would just 
step out with their own products 
and try to use them, they’d learn 
al! the answers in short order.” 


Reel Three For more than ten 
cars I was faithful to one make 
of automobile and, being an ardent 
‘tor-tourist, had plenty of op- 
portunity to hear what mechanics 
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in the service departments of its 
dealerships thought about its con 
struction. The target of their 
profanity was the location of the 
distributor. 

From Ohio to Maine, as dif- 
ferent models came into my pos- 
session, I heard the same howl 
peated—“We wish that some day 
the engineers of this car would 
take an afternoon off to tinker 
with the distributor after the mo- 
tor has been running. That’s what 
we have to do. If any one of those 
stuffed shirts was just once to 
roast his knuckles and cook his 
fingers against the cylinder fins, 
he’d gee-dee-well see to it that the 
distributor-mounting was moved 
out an inch, to allow some working 


Pry 
space. 


Reel Four A manufacturer of 
heavy contracting equipment is 
telling about a trip he has just 
completed : 

“TI was fed up, Marsh. I'd been 
listening for weeks to arguments 
between our engineering depart- 
ment and our factory in regard to 
the new model we intend to bring 
out in the fall. They were at log- 
gerheads over at least five details 
and weren’t getting anywhere. In 
order to reduce the manufacturing 
cost, the factory wants to drop 
some gadgets that are on our 
present machine and the engineer- 
ing department has been fighting 


tooth and nail to save its brain 
children. Now I think I’ve got the 
answer, without regard to either 
group. 

“If you tried to reach me last 
week, you were told that I was 
‘on vacation.’ That’s the word I 
left behind, here at the plant. 

“Actually, [ve been driving 
around the state visiting some 
twenty-five jobs on which our 
equipment is being used and talk- 
ing to the men who operate our 
machines. I didn’t make appoint- 
ments through our customers’ of- 
fices. I just drove direct to the 
jobs, with a pocketful of cigars, 
let on that I was trying to decide 
what make to purchase, and then 
kept an eagle eye on the operators’ 
movements, besides asking a ques- 
tion or two from time to time. 

“TI found out plenty, and though 
the verdict in general is against 
the engineering department, it 
won’t save the factory much 
money. 

“One of the gadgets that our 
engineers value so highly is re- 
garded by lots of operators as 
such a nuisance they completely 
remove it. Another is almost never 
used, so it’s coming off, too. Al- 
together [ll trim off something 
like $150 in ‘embroideries’ from 
our next model but [ll put back 
quite a good part of the money in 
the form of some comfort-and-con- 
venience features those operators 
really want. 

“This isn’t going to make the 
engineering department happy and 
it won’t altogether please the fac- 
tory... but our new model 
should make the operators happier 
and that will make our customers 
happier and, if I’m any prophet, 
the end-result will be to make our 
stockholders happier.” 











Committee for Economic Development 
Pushes Postwar Planning 





New York meeting, attended by large group of the 
country’s business leaders, reports organization prog- 
ress and reveals plans for aiding business in planning 
for high level sales and employment after the war 





HE tremendous importance of 

postwar planning was empha- 
sized by Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse H. Jones in an address be- 
fore a meeting of the Committee 
for Economic Development in New 
York early in April. 

Using the cost of the depression 
to illustrate the need for postwar 
planning, Secretary 
that the best estimates showed the 


Jones said 


depression had cost more than 250 
billion dollars in economic losses to 
the country. “It must be obvious 
to you business men,” he said, 
“that if we are to pay the cost of 
this war, we cannot do it by in- 
dulging in another depression, as 
depressions cost as much as wars. 

“Private industry must be ready 
to occupy its rightful place when 
the war is over,” continued the 
Secretary. “It should be ready to 
take hold when the Government 
withdraws from the field of war 
production. If it is to do this, it 
must have plans even though they 
may be imperfect. 

“The Government’s Defense 
Plant Corporation 1,500 
plants and if business and indus- 
try seek to cooperate wholeheart- 
edly with the Government much of 
the war expansion can be put to 
work usefully for the United States 
and many parts of the world. 
Congress will have to decide how 


owns 


these government properties are to 
be operated in peacetime, and it 
will need the advice of every think- 
ing man. In my view Congress can 
be relied upon if those of us in 
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business will be honest and frank 
with Congress. It will be bad for 
the country, and each and every 
one of us, if any individual group 
attempts to take selfish advantage 
in the transformation we will have 
to face. 

“Certainly there will be oppor- 
tunity for private capital and 
initiative to replace government in 
business. It is your responsibility 
to see that this is done, and that 
business serves the common good, 
for when it serves the common 
good it also serves itself.” 

Mr. Jones described how the 
Department of Commerce is co- 
operating with the Committee for 
Economic Development, and stated 
that it is willing to do what it can 
to provide information and gather 
facts on which to base postwar 
planning by business and industry. 
He stressed the fact that CED is 
independent, self-financed, and free 
of governmental control in_ its 
work. “My interest in CED has 
been intense ever since I learned 
it was to be self-financed,” joked 
Mr. Jones. 

The April meeting of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
presided over by Chairman Paul 
G. Hoffman, Studebaker president, 
was attended by a large group of 
the country’s most able business 
leaders. From all parts of the 
country trustees, committee mem- 
bers, local chairmen, officers, and 
the committee’s chief economists 
came to hear a progress report on 


‘‘Private industry must be ready to 
occupy its rightful place when the war 
is over. It should be ready to take hold 
when the Government withdraws 
from the field of war production. If it 
is to do this, it must have plans even 
though they may be imperfect.’ 
Jesse H. Jones, secretary of the United 
States Department of Commerce 


, 





CED’s accomplishments thus fi 

By mid-April it was announce! 
that 638 district chairmen, co 
ing roughly 63 million of the 
dustrial distric's 
from Maine to California, had be: 
appointed. Community chairn 
for 99 industrial communities h 
also been appointed. 

Mr. Hoffman explained that | 
session afforded regional and d'- 


population in 
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‘riet chairmen from all over the 
ountry opportunity to exchange 
ews on organizing to promote 
ompany-by-company postwar 
lanning for optimum production 
id employment by CED chairmen 
nd committee members from all 
er the country. 

He said that conference discus- 
on of community committees 
here the real “grass roots” work 
stimulating and aiding planning 

individual companies must be 
me was directed to “pattern- 
itting” for the future. 

“The 99 community chairmen 
ho have been appointed to date 

industrial communities all the 

iv from Maine to California are 


“Unless mass unemployment can be 
eliminated under a system of private 
enterprise, private business will be 
supplanted by some other arrange- 
ment for the production and distribu- 
tion of goods and services.’’ Beardsley 
Ruml, treasurer, R. H. Macy & Co. 
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pioneering for more than 1,900 
community chairmen who will be at 
work within a period of months.” 

In addition to reporting on 
field organization completed so 
far, Mr. Hoffman made the Com- 
mittee’s first report on the Re 
search Division’s progress, as fol 
lows: 

“The research problem is_ to 
answer two questions: What con 
ditions are necessary to achieve 
and maintain high levels of em- 
ployment and production after the 
war? What sort of ‘climafe’ is 
necessary to enable business to 
provide jobs for those willing and 
able to work?” 

Priority has been given to three 
projects for immediate attention: 

1. Over-all preliminary analysis 
and exploration of the critical 
problems involved in efforts to at- 
tain high level employment and 
productivity. 

2. A study of business incen- 
tives, and the relation of taxation 
to those incentives. 

3. Study of reconversion prob- 
lems, including termination of war 
contracts, disposal of surplus 
stocks, of government financed war 
plants, ete. . 

From time to time in several ses- 
sions Mr. Hoffman stressed the 
idea that CED is a “one-purpose” 
organization, its purpose being to 
assist business and industry in de- 
veloping the necessary plans for 
achieving high level employment 
after the war. He explained over 
and over again, in answer to differ- 
ent questions, that there is no con- 
flict or competition with other 
groups which are also fostering 
certain postwar planning. To fur- 
ther emphasize the need for other 
groups and the work they are do- 
ing Walter D. Fuller, former 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, explained 
how that group had set up post- 
war planning studies, research, 
and activities for the benefit of its 
members. 

“Tt is true,” Mr. Hoffman said 
at one point, “that we must guard 
against visionaries after the war, 
but above all we must be on guard 


against men without any vision at 
all.” He explained that the biggest 
job lies before the local commit- 
tees working with individual busi- 
nesses to bring business up to the 
140 billion dollar annual level as 
soon as possible. “This will be re- 
quired if we are to provide jobs 
for the 56 million workers who will 
then be available to business, in 
dustry, and agriculture. More than 
200,000 businesses in America 
must become extremely enterpris 
ing in making their own postwar 
plans, and communities themselves 
must take over because the plan- 
ning cannot be done at the na- 
tional level.” 

Harrison Jones, member of the 
CED board of trustees and chair- 
man of Coca-Cola Company, said 
in an address during the meeting, 
“CED should seek to bring busi- 
ness into the temperate zone, 
avoiding both the frozen paralysis 
of a depression, and the torrid 


zone of inflation. America will live 


in a new world, in which business 
men will make themselves over or 
a new breed of business men will 
take over.” 

Beardsley Ruml, author of the 
much discussed Ruml plan for 
taxation, and treasurer of the 
giant retail firm of R. H. Macy 
& Company, declared that unless 
mass unemployment can be elimi- 
nated under a system of private 
enterprise, private business will be 
supplanted by some other arrange- 
ment for the production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services. 

CED has already begun to dis- 
tribute booklets designed to assist 
private business in postwar plan- 
ning. Three case studies, two 
anonymous and one the program 
of the Tennessee Enamel Manu- 
facturing Company, have been 
prepared and published. Many 
communities now have committees 
working and in Peoria companies 
employing 97.6 per cent of the 
manufacturing workers there have 
completed estimates of postwar 
employment in their plants. 
Walter H. Gardner, Peoria CED 
chairman, reported on the work 


already accomplished there. 











BAD: Poor posture, bad lighting, improper arrangement 
* cut production of punched cards, fatigued operator 
and increased the number of errors in daily operations 


GOOD: Right position of work, better lighting, better wor!: 
* arrangement brought more accurate work in les: 
time and eliminated fatigue caused by the faulty posture 


Blind Spots in Offices 





With machines, furniture, and arrangement tailored to 
fit the job the modern office is a production unit to 
serve every department of the business, meeting every 
current demand for faster, more efficient paper work 





BY DR. WILFORD L. WHITE 


Department of Commerce 


[* INDUSTRIAL plants all over 
the country an octopus of in- 
creasing paper work is extending 
its tentacles into every phase of 
production. Wherever this condi- 
tion exists, whenever lagging pa- 
per work delays plant operation, 
the office becomes a blind spot in 
business. 

Every day in these same plants 
men are performing production 
miracles. There is a new world to 
build and they’re building it, work- 
ing their magic with modern ma- 
chines, making their greatest gains 
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by simplifying old and cumbersome 
processes. In foundry and factory, 
mine and mill, the great laboratory 
of war has proven the tremendous 
creative power of accumulative 
production improvement. 
Although these new standards 
of performance have grown to full 
stature under the pressure of bit- 
ter need, their growth is changing 
the face of the future. A study of 
great gains in plant production 
yields new promise for the future 
of the office, gives advance glimpses 
of the new and more efficient offices 


that will surely come when victor) 
has been won. 

Fortunately for the progress o1 
war, the machinery of production 
in modern industry was essentiall\ 
functional, or someone had taken 
the time to make it so. Every oli 
unit has been adapted, every new 
unit was designed to perform a 
complete phase of a single produc 
tion operation. Hoppers hold a 
supply of parts to be processed, a 
chute delivers them to the opera 
tor, a conveyor carries them away. 

Plant engineers have reduced tl 
processing of each product to « 
near-science, eliminated every 
waste motion. Industrial servic: 
men have redirected their efforts 
so that all unnecessary steps hav: 
been eliminated. The fundamentals 
of this improvement can appl) 
with equal force to office opera 
tions. Obviously the office, as wel 
as the plant, is entitled to full con 
sideration as a vital part of es 
sential production. Only when it | 
so considered can overburdene: 
executives remove the blind spot: 
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WRONG: The machine is too high for easy operation, 
The result is fatigue, slow and inaccurate 
production because of the faulty position for work 





RIGHT: With a special purpose desk, made for calcu- 
* lating machines, there is more production 
and far less fatigue because operator's posture is natural 





BAD: Here again we have the wrong arrangement, 


. But with this desk, engineered and 
* which handicaps the operator of this modern EXCELLENT: 


designed for this specific job, produc- 


bookkeeping machine in achieving high production 


from today’s business operations. 
‘The office is the backbone of the 
new world we’re building. Fighting 
and winning the war depends upon 
it and it will control our prepara- 
tions for peace. Industrial ingenu- 
ity is demonstrating the value and 
the scope of truly functional equip- 
ment. We have learned and we are 
learning many new ways to adapt 
plant planning to office needs. 
Many of the plans that are now 
beiig applied to war production 
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problems, and all of the better and 
more economical procedures that 
we are readying for the future 
stem out of long-term studies. Just 
at the time when members of gov- 
ernment agencies were attempting 
to evolve an office system that 
would simplify paper work, reduce 
office production time and effort, 
we discovered a man already deep 
in a series of highly successful 
experiments. As were we, so 
A. H. Stricker, chief of statistics 


tion and accuracy increase, fatigue virtually disappears 


at the General Electric Company 
at Nela Park, was working to elimi- 
nate the blind spots in office pro- 
cedures. 

Working with a variety of busi- 
ness machines, Stricker was con- 
ducting a series of progressive ex- 
office 


equipment. When his study started, 


periments with functional 
these were the questions he asked 
himself : 

1. How can the principles of 
plant production be applied to 
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office work and _ office equipment? 
2. How can the manufacturers 
of business machines and_ office 
furniture coordinate their efforts 
to make it easier for an operator 
to do the job right than wrong? 
3. What 
ment? 
Remembering the hopper that 
held parts, the chute that put 


is functional equip- 


them at the operator’s hand, and 
the conveyor that carried them to 
other machines in the _ plant, 
Stricker weighed a number of fa- 
miliar office combinations and 
found them wanting. His study 
started, simply, with the careful 
consideration of all of the essen- 
tial features that must be incor- 
porated into a single unit to make 
a piece of office equipment truly 
functional. 

A great and growing volume of 
statistical reports directed his at- 
tention to the punching of tabulat- 
ing machine cards. With the lesson 
taught by hopper, chute, and con- 
veyor still firmly in mind, Stricker 
took a long look at the operator 
pictured on page 16, captioned 
“Bad.” Working under conditions 
which were then perfectly sound, 


the operator transcribed all fig- 


ures from papers that lay flat on 
the ledge beside her. The second 
illustration, captioned “Good,” 
demonstrates the new height, posi- 
tion, and angle of the differently 
designed equipment. Both finished 
and unfinished work, formerly 
stacked on the ledge, were neatly 
stored and four drawers hold a 
total of 10,000 reserve 


climinating frequent daily trips to 


ards, 


card supplies, minimizing warping 
and spoilage. 

Then came the result, a result 
that every plant-production execu- 
tive could have confidently fore- 
east. An organized and systema- 
tized procedure emerged from the 
experiment, good housekeeping 
provided a place for everything 
and kept everything in its place. 
Operators began to produce more 
cards in less time with fewer er- 
rors. There was real economy! 


And, amazingly enough, floor space 
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requirements for the entire activity 
were materially reduced. 

At this stage, the simple arith- 
metic of profit and loss became in- 
creasingly evident and Stricker 
found that he couldn’t afford to go 
on doing his key-punching in the 
orthodox way. Many a mickle was 
making a muckle, every small gain 
was precious. The minute a unit 
became truly functional the worker 
who used it began to do more ac- 
curate work in less time with less 
effort. 

Today that study seems long 
ago and far away. Everyone knows 
the progress that has been made. 
Desks were developed, eye-level 
copyholders perfected, work levels 
lowered for comfortable full-time 
office production. And, when all 
these essential features had been 
incorporated as a unit, then office 
workers had the first piece of 
functional equipment. 

That first complete cycle of 
successful experiments served to 
show how much remained to be 
learned. Together, Stricker and 
the members of other office equip- 
ment organizations studied _ his 
early conclusions, went to work on 
the functionalizing of calculators 
and bookkeeping equipment. 

Although it is almost human in 
its ability to do the work for 


which it is designed, any office ma- 


chine is only a_ piece of figure- 
processing equipment. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to provide space 
to receive and dispose of work, 
space which permits the orderly 
arrangement of all of the materials 
common to a particular job. For- 
ward thinking in the field of office 
equipment now will result in the 
future development of new units to 
perform functional jobs. But, how 
can Stricker’s findings help today? 
Until victory is won, how can office 
executives, buried under paper 
work, haunted by the ever smaller 
number of office workers, harried 
by their inability to get new ma- 
chines and equipment, profit from 
the plan outlined here? 
Fortunately, there are a number 
of ways to make better use of the 


office tools we have. Pictured ©), 
page 17 is a flat-top desk, ordina: 
in every way, except that it has 
light-colored seeing-surface to mi 
imize contrast between the worki: 
area and the work. Every offi 
executive knows rhythm is essenti:| 
to fatigue-free production. Wii); 
half an eye he can see what ha 
pens when the desk is function 
ized, The second of this pair ./ 
illustrations shows the cut-aw: \ 
section of an adapted desk, « 
change that any office man can \ 
der and accomplish. The calcula! ; 
and the papers from which the we +k 
is done are now in proper fu 
tional position, rhythm has 
turned to the operation, and s 
stantial increases in product) 
result. 

Now, take a long look at 
last pair of pictures. The fi:st 
shows the physical strain of ‘ic 
old method of operating a modern 
bookkeeping machine. The second 
not only illustrates the progress 
that can come at the end of jhe 
war, but indicates a number of 
time-saving steps that an in 
genious office executive may take 
today. 

These and many similar aids to 
office production can help exceu 
tives to do more work with fewer 
people in less time. Just as modern 
business machines removed the of- 
fice from the shadow of the old- 
fashioned pen, so functional equip 
ment can help to relieve the paper- 
work burden imposed by war. 
When war ends, many new types 
of completely functional equip 
ment will bring about vastly in- 
proved office procedures. Out of 
these new plans and_ planning. 
when victory is won, will come tlic 
solution for the blind spots in 
business. 

While there may be less paper 
work in selling to civilian us«rs 
than in selling to the governn nt 
we are in for an increasingly large 
volume of paper work permanen'\y. 
That’s why the office manager ‘0 
day approaches his problem: 
production problems, just as 
plant manager approaches the: 
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You can't solve ABSENTEEISM 
with guess-work 
and arm waving! 


























2 Then we found a way to determine 
the causes, A simple, practical system of 
obtaining a full report on every absence, 
got the facts—and got those facts to the 
right people—quickly, 


3 Standard’s Absentee Report System 
gave us a true picture of our whole 
absentee situation. It brought to light 
the chronic cases—departmental prob- 
lems—the current causes and trends, 


1 Our absenteeism was 4 to 5 times 
normal. We pulled time cards, we put 
up posters, we offered prizes, All this 
helped—but it didn’t solve the problem. 
Why? Because we didn’t know the causes. 


ABSENTEE RECORD 


4 Complete information enabled us to 
set up corrective measures. Minor causes 
were eliminated at once. Others are re- 
sponding to our efforts. Today absentee- 
ism is cut in half and still going down. 


STANDARD'S ABSENTEE REPORT SYSTEM UNCOVERS 
THE CAUSES AND TRENDS OF ABSENTEEISM 


Management, la- 

bor and govern- 

ment officials 

agree that the 
answer to absenteeism lies in cool- 
headed consideration of causes. To 
determine causes, you must have and 
use ADEQUATE RECORDS. 


The Standard Absentee Report 
System provides complete records, 
easily tabulated for analysis and im- 
mediate action. Trends can be de- 
tected and causes corrected before 
they become serious. The system 
centralizes the job of fact-finding, 


NDARD is the ORIGINATOR, in continu- 
business forms, of these distinctive mar- 
lly punched holes. They are Marks of Iden- 
ity of the continuous forms of The Standard 
ster Company—“the Forms with the Punch.” 
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furnishing information to all depart- 
ments concerned—giving a complete 
time-loss record. A locked-in file 
copy protects original records against 
loss or alteration. Knowing that a 
complete written report is made out 
for every absence, workers think 
twice before they go A.W.O.L, 


THE 


STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY oe 


MAIL THE COUPON for our presen- 
tation—“Absenteeism.” We will also 
send ‘“‘What’s the Answer?” a 28- 
page book telling how to streamline 
paper work and speed war produc- 
tion through Standard’s better and 
faster ways of writing all types of 
machine or handwritten records, 


DAYTON, OHIO 


On the Pacific Coast, address Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., 
Oakland, Calif., and in Canada, Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario. 


Standard Systems 0 


OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
502 Albany Street, Dayton, Ohio 


O 


Send me your presentation on ‘‘ABSENTEEISM,” and ‘‘What’s the Answer?” containing 
facts on how to eliminate useless forms, cut red tape and speed war production, 


ADDRESS 











What is Employee Orientation? 


The Editors 

American Business 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


At a recent meeting I heard a Government bureau executive 


stress the importance of employee orientation. 


While I 


think I know’ what he means, I would like to have your ex- 


pression on this subject. 


Is it really important, or is 


it just another wild idea of some bureaucrat, anxious to 
make himself feel more important? 


I have searched through back copies of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


for articles on the subject and have found none. 


Will you 


publish something about this subject? Thank you for any 


information you may send me. 


HE letter on this page, recently 

received from an Indiana man- 
ufacturer, brings up an important 
subject which is just coming to be 
fully recognized in its true rela- 
tionship to other employee rela- 
tions policies. 

Actually AMERICAN 
has published much material on 
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employee orientation, although we 
have not labelled it as such. We 
would define employee orientation 
as: “The art of imparting to the 
new employee in the least possible 
time the most facts about the com- 
pany, his relationship to the com- 
pany, the possible direction of his 
travel up the promotion ladder, 
and the most efficient execution of 
his duties.” 

Actually when you take a new 
employee over to the girl who sits 
next to her and say, “Suzie, this 
is Sadie, who will work here next to 


* your introduction is a minor 


you,’ 
step in employee orientation. When 
you go a bit farther and introduce 
her to several employees, including 
the timekeeper, the paymaster, the 
supervisor, show her where the rest 
room is, where to obtain lunch, tell 
her about overtime rates, vacation 
policies, and hours of work, you 
are also orienting that employee. 

But employee orientation in the 
broader sense is more than these 
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Yours very truly, 


routine introductions, these routine 
bits of necessary information, hap- 
hazardly imparted. Employee 
orientation is the business of con- 
vincing a new employee that here 
is a place he or she can work the 
remainder of active life; here is a 
place where the pay is fair, raises 
or opportunities for raises and 
greater responsibility limited only 
by ability and willingness. 

Nor is that all. It is the busi- 
ness of helping the employee to find 
himself, to learn what the com- 
pany makes, the history of the 
company, to become acquainted 
with company attitudes, policies. 
traditions, and methods, and to 
believe wholeheartedly in those 
company policies and methods. 

AMERICAN Bustyess has _pub- 
lished much material on various 
phases of employee orientation, al- 
though we have been reluctant to 
label it as such, for the good and 
sufficient reason that the very term 
“employee orientation” is to some 
extent at least a bit academic in 
its sound. Schools have orientation 
lectures in which students are in- 
troduced to the various phases of 
school life. Here students learn 
how to use the school facilities, 
such as the library and the voca- 
tional guidance service, how to 
join in campus activities, extra- 


curricular activities; in oth 
words, how to enjoy a well ba 
anced collegiate life, taking advai 
tage of every opportunity offer 
by the school’s widest conceptir 
of service to its students. 

Think of the new employe 
problem in much the same light 
a good educator thinks of the nm 
student’s problems in enteri: 
school. On the first day a work 
reports on a new job a thousa 
questions assail his mind. Is this 
good place to work? What 
promotion chances? When do I ¢ 
a raise? Do I have to play politi 
to get ahead here? Do they rea 
want aggressive, alert employ 
here? Is the suggestion system ju 
a gesture, or do they actually wa 
good suggestions? Is my sup 
visor on the level? Does he real!: 
know his business? When is pa 
day? If I break something, will 
be deducted from my salary? If I 
make a mistake will I be bawl«l 
out in front of everybody? Oh, 
gosh, I wish I had not quit my las! 
job! Why is everything so differen 
here? And, if the new employee is 
a young girl, “Is that smart fellow 
in the zoot suit going to make a 
pass at me?” 

Answering these and hundreds of 
similar mental puzzles is employee 
orientation. Not merely giving a 
glib, quick answer, such as poin! 
ing to the tool crib, or the tine 
clock, but giving sincere, friendly. 
well considered answers which sei 
that employee home the first few 
nights thinking, “Gosh, this is 
wonderful place to work. I can’! 
wait until morning comes to gv! 
back on the job.” 

Actually there are companis 
which get this attitude over to n 
employees right from the sta 
There are other companies wh« 


all the new employee learns is f1 
hearsay, from office and shop g' 
sips, from soreheads and male: 
tents. 
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100 Tested Ideas to 
Speed Production 


Actual reproductions of many time and money saving 
forms proved valuable in production control, parts and 
materials identification, and other current paper work 
problems. Write for it today on company letterhead. 


May 1948 


Serving thousands of great war production plants, Inter- 
national Tag and Salesbook Company is a clearing house of 
production ideas tested and proved in the speed and rush of 
today’s production. 

In one profusely illustrated book we describe and show 
100 cost-cutting, time-saving ideas. The book is yours for 
the asking. It shows how to speed work, reduce costs, save 
material, reduce writing time. 

Material and parts identification tags, move tickets, pro- 
duction forms and orders, inspection tags, salvage tickets, 
re-work tags, time slips, plans for control of inspection, 
receiving and delivery operations—these are but a few of the 
ideas described in this book. 

International's trained staff can show you how to expedite 
all office paper work—save re-writing, short-cut preparation 
of reports and paper work of every nature. 

We shall be glad to help you without obligation of any kind. 


International Tag and 
Salesbook Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF SHIPPING TAGS e SYSTEM TAGS 

MARKING TAGS e SALES BOOKS e ORDER BOOKS 

MANIFOLD BOOKS + ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 
PIECE WORK AND PRODUCTION CONTROL SYSTEMS 


319-329 North Whipple Street, Chicago 
Telephone Van Buren 0126 
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How American Chicle Handles 
Accounts Receivable 





Better control, fewer errors, less clerical work are 
the results of this simplified accounts receivable 
plan in which invoice copies replace ledger cards 
to eliminate necessity of hand or machine posting 





BY JOHN GARTH 


ITH a simplified unit invoice 
plan, in which there is no 
manual or machine posting of ac- 
counts receivable, the credit and 
accounts receivable department of 
American Chicle Company at 
Long Island City, New York, well- 
known manufacturer of chewing 
gum, has reduced costs, increased 
accuracy, and saved time and ex- 


Two batteries of five cabinets each hold the pockets for the accounts receivable 
department of American Chicle Company’s Home Office at Long Island, N. Y. 
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pense in the operation of the ac- 
counts receivable department. 
Ledger cards have been abol- 
ished. A copy of the invoice filed 
in a pocket, in steel equipment, 
takes the place of the traditional 
ledger card or sheet. Using the 
invoice copy eliminates the need 
for hand or machine posting. The 
only operation necessary is to for- 


ward or retard a_ visible inde 
signal—forwarding to indicate duc 


of the 
amount, retarding to indicate a: 


dates invoices and thx 
account in balance. 

To begin at the beginning of 
typical day’s operations. Only on 
girl is needed to “post” the ledgers 
which is no more than filing tl 
invoice copies and changing th 
indexes accordingly. From the bil! 
ing department the accounts r 
ceivable department receives copic 
of the invoices, with adding ma 
chine tape. These are sorted b 
controls—a control consisting o 
a natural sales district or are: 
broken down by states. After thi 
invoices are sorted in controls 
A. H. Mader, credit, collection. 
accounts receivable manager of tli 
company, recommends small con 
trols 
run for each and attached to th 
This contro! 


an adding machine tape is 


batch of invoices. 
tape shows each item, the total. 
and the number of invoices in 
cluded. Before an invoice is filed 
the controls must agree with tl 
totals from the billing departmen!. 
Thus, 
before an invoice copy is filed. 
The controls completed, the gir! 
begins to sort the invoice copics 
into the pockets. At the top of 
each pocket an inch wide visib\: 


two are controls created 


insert carries the customer’s nan 
and address, credit limit, and 
code which is divided to show four 
weeks a month for twelve months. 
At the right of the insert anothe: 
code shows, when the signal 
placed, the amount of purchases 
Because the invoices are sorte! 
in the same sequence as the pock 
ets are arranged in the equipmen!. 
filing is extremely rapid. As t! 
operator drops the invoice in t! 
pocket, she forwards the index ta 
to show the due date of the invoi 
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This is a reproduction of the daily 
cash report and bank deposit slip 
made at one operation. A carbon copy 
»f the right-hand ‘‘Net Cash’’ column 
is sent to the bank as a deposit slip 


Printed on both sides, this history 
ard carries a complete record of each 
ustomer’s account for four years. 
One of these cards in each customer's 
ile pocket affords a constant record 
£ every transaction as well as the 
-urrent status of every account. It 
is also a record of all collection 
‘ollow-up letters and statements 


This insert at top of each pocket 
shows the status of each account by 
a glance at the visible index signals 


heing filed. With one more quick 
motion she indicates by another 
tab the amount outstanding. 

One girl does all this work for 
a large volume of accounts, but it 
does not require all her time. When 
filing of the invoice copies is com- 
pleted, she begins “posting” the 
credits. Here again the same type 
of control is created. With checks 
sorted by controls, the same clerk 
withdraws the individual invoices 
from customers’ pockets to cor- 
respond with checks and changes 
the standing of customers’ ac- 
counts by retarding the date and 
amount signals. 

Following this operation, checks 
together with invoices are turned 
over to cash clerks for audit. Each 
hatch of invoices for ledger con- 
trols is independently balanced. 
Now the daily cash report is ready 
for preparation. On an NCR ac- 
counting machine, the cash report 
is prepared to show each cash 
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DAILY CASH REPORT 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE DEPARTMENT 


a. 











OESCRIPTION 


NEW YORK 
ALLEN 31 798 
BELL 27 88 
CHARLBS 3/8 999 
SMITH 6 68 
THOMPSON ON A/C 
WILLIAMS 31 689 
WILSON 31 48 





| ACCOUNTS REcEIvagLE 
| AMOUNT 


SHEET NO. 1 
casn Sunomes | Sunomes 
DISCOUNT oa c NET CASH 
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item, with description, amount, 
cash discount (in red ink), sundry 
credits and debits, and the net 
amount. These cash reports are 
made up by the same controls 
which govern the checks as they 
were originally sorted before the 
invoices were pulled. The account- 
ing machine creates another con- 
trol which must agree with the 
‘ashier’s first control. After the 


cash sheet is complete, invoices are 
stamped paid and filed in cus- 
tomers’ individual paid invoice file. 

Mr. Mader has devised a plan 
which enables him to prepare de- 
posit slips for the bank at the 
same time the daily cash report is 
made. At the right of the daily 
cash report there is a perforation, 
and a strip of the cash report, the 
width of the (Continued on page 29) 
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Employee Specifications—How 
To Develop Them 





How high should we set standards for corporation 
executives? Is any standard, other than the results 
achieved, worth while? Here is a discussion of one 
company’s executive specifications now in effect 





BY E. H. SHANKS 


gia a prominent business lead- 
er, general manager of a com- 
pany known to almost every man, 
woman, and child in America, 
about employee standards: 

“Some of the best men I have 
ever hired to work in the develop- 
ment of this business could never 
have passed today’s typical em- 
ployment test, nor could they have 
measured up to some of the speci- 
fications on which we now insist. 
But they were the exceptions. To- 
day, even though I think I am a 
better judge of human nature than 
I was when hiring most of the 
people who helped to build this 
business, I would not depart, or 
authorize departure, from our es- 
tablished specifications for new 
employees. We cannot afford to 
take the chances on personnel, even 
in today’s market, that we once 
took.” 

In their job evaluation §pro- 
grams for clerical and production 
workers many companies have set 
high standards for employees at 
the non-executive level. Of course, 
one reason for these high standards 
is the fact that promotion to big- 
ger responsibilities is anticipated. 
Yet almost every company is 
forced at times to go outside its 
own organization to hire execu- 


tives, because of expansion pro- 
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grams, new processes, the inroads 
of the armed forces, or for other 
reasons. When this happens there 
is often little information to use 
as a guide to show the type of 
man sought, 

The job he is to do, the results 
he is expected to achieve are usual- 
ly known, but from there on out 
it is anybody’s guess as to the 
type of man best qualified. Yet 
many questions will inevitably 
come up which must be answered 
before the right man is found. 

Some companies have set stand- 
ards for all executives, and wil! 
consider no man whose qualifica- 
tions fall below them. One extra- 
ordinarily successful organization 
has even gone so far as to compile 
a list of colleges from which all 
future executives must be hired. It 
understands fully that some poten- 
tially good men are automatically 
excluded by this arbitrary ruling. 
Yet after a number of years’ trial 
it prefers to let a few good men 
slip through its corporate fingers, 
so to speak, rather than to lower 
standards. 

Until the war made such in- 
roads into the ranks of available 
young men a number of companies 
set drastic age limits for all men 
who assumed responsibilities, or 
were expected to assume them in 


the future. One widely known com 
pany set the top age limit at 3z 
prior to Pearl Harbor. Today this 
limit has been temporarily aban 
doned, but other standards ar 
equally high and seemingly arbi 
trary. 

One company reports on th 
matter of age and experience : “W 
do not want to hire men with mor 
than five years of business ex 
perience before they come to us. I) 
five years a man can establish hi 
worth, knock off the rough spots 
and plant his feet firmly on th 
road to substantial achievement 
He may not have really found 
himself in five years. But many o! 
his working habits and pattern: 
have begun to jell by that time. 
and we believe that after five years 
it is too late to mold him to ou 
way of thinking and doing busi 
ness.” 

Another company has_ estab 
lished a list of competitors and 
semi-competitors from whom i! 
will not hire men. Reasons for this 
are varied. It refuses to hire fron 
some competitors because of friend 
ly relations with them and the d 
sire not to disturb these relations 
Other competitors employ methods 
not approved by this compan) 
Hence it wants no men trained in 
those methods. Still other competi 
tors have such low quality stand 
ards the company does not wan! 
men whose ideas of quality hav 
been so warped as to permit then 
to remain long with such organiza 
tions. 

These may seem to be high 
handed and arbitrary rules, bu 
there are, these companies believ: 
wholly justifiable reasons for ad 
hering to them. As one geners 
manager reports: “There are tw 
companies in our field which a 
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notorious price cutters. One com- 
pany in particular has been 
through three reorganizations 
since its founding twenty-five years 
ago. For some strange reason this 
company hires some splendid hu- 
man material. At different times 
we have hired several men who 
have worked for this company. We 
have had trouble with every one 
of them. They always seem to bring 
us the type of business which is 
obtainable only as a result of some 
price concession. They seem wholly 
convinced the only way to obtain 
business is to cut prices, shave 
terms, skimp on quality, or stoop 
to some other method which we do 
not employ. We have tried to 
educate these men. We have al- 
ways failed. Without exception 
the men have considered us high- 
handed, “snooty,” and arbitrary 
toward our customers. We are not 
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—we merely want to avoid filling 
up the plant with unprofitable 
business. So we have reached the 
conclusion that men who have 
worked for these two competitors 
have been spoiled for us. Conse- 
quently, we do not hire such men. 

“In our production department 
we follow the same rules. Men from 
these two companies think our 
ideas of production standards are 
too strict for practical applica- 
tion. It takes too long to train 
them in our methods if they have 
once become indoctrinated with 
cheaper methods.” 

The editors of AMERICAN Bust- 
NEss recently came into possession 
of a set of employment specifica- 
tions set up by a widely known 
With 


permission we publish them in the 


company. this company’s 


following paragraphs. They may 
be worth while as a guide to other 


companies interested in developing 
specifications for hiring executives. 

These specifications are for pro- 
duction executives. The age limits 
are 38 to 50, with a tolerance of 
about a year at either end of the 
scale. Next specification is health. 
Under this heading we find the 
following information. 


Health: Sound enough to permit 
regular attendance, with enough 
stamina to endure longer than 
standard hours and large amounts 
of detail work. Such a qualifica- 
tion would probably call for a 
complete health examination. 


Appearance and Physique: 


Appearance must be exemplary. 


Applicant must make favorable im- 
pression, and have nothing in his 
appearance which is a handicap. 
Physique is unimportant if health 











and appearance are satisfactory. 
Apparently the applicant may be 
short, tall, fat or thin, so long as 


his appearance is pleasing. 


Personality and Attitude: 
Must be congenial enough to meet 
and handle and work with large 
groups as well as individuals. His 
personality must promote good 
industrial relations. Must show 
loyalty to company and be ambi- 
tious. He should be at home with 
the executives of our company. 
Family Background: = ‘Type of 
ancestry which has had some 
prominence in the community. 
Must be of good repute with some 
cultural background _ preferred. 
This would seem to rule out the 
“back of the gas works,” “wrong 
side of the tracks” men who have 
through prodigious exertion risen 
above an undistinguished family or 
background. 

There would be some room for 
argument here in the minds of many 
executives. It is well known that 
some of our most successful busi- 
ness leaders and industrialists are 
“rags to 


the much advertised 


riches” type. Many employment 
experts are doubtful of men who 
come from genteel families, or 
even from families with well estab- 
lished positions in the life of their 
communities. Such men, some em- 
ployment managers think, do not 
have the strong, overweening mo- 
tivation to drive them to the sus- 
tained exertion required to smash 
all obstacles in a business career. 
We are all familiar with the man 
of good family, good background, 
good education, who has too little 
spunk, too little fight, too little 
bulldog determination to insure 
success in a competitive world. 


Education: High-school gradu- 
ate. College degree preferable. To 
many companies this admission of 
high-school graduates, with no 
hard and fast rule for college 
graduates, lowers the standards 
too much. 
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. 
Experience: Not less than _ five 
years in industry. Preferably en- 
gaged in production or super- 
visory capacity. Should have filled 


executive position. 


Intelligence: Mental abilities, 
knowledge, and reasoning powers 
should be of high order. Must be 
adequate to arrive at sound judg- 
ments in making fairly important 
decisions regarding personnel and 
operations, adequate to the clear, 
concise presentation of ideas and 
reports to compare favorably with 
those of executives who assume 
considerable responsibility. Must 
be able to cope with and work 
along with men in $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year brackets. 


Expression (Speech): Clear with 
average diction. Adequate to su- 
pervise and instruct personnel and 
to maintain good-will with outside 
contacts—able to talk on feet. 
This would seem to rule out all 
men with pronounced foreign ac- 
cents, with sloppy speech, and re- 
gional dialects. Better be careful 
here—such a qualification might 
have ruled out William Knudsen 
who turned out to be a production 
genius. But there are probably 
sound reasons. A Brooklyn accent 
which pronounces hundred as “hun- 
nert” or any other accent which 


‘calls a bird a “boid” is a distinct 


handicap in certain areas of the 
country. Such a person, supervis- 
ing many people, has at least one 
strike, and perhaps two, against 
him when he steps up to swing at 
the ball. A too-pronounced South- 
ern drawl, where “hawss” goes for 
horse and “‘m-o-a-h” goes for more, 
is no great asset in some parts of 
the country, either. But as a rule 
Southerners lose their pronounced 
provincialisms more quickly than 
the Brooklynites. The Brooklynite 
thinks the world wrong and himself 
right. The Southerner is usually 
willing to concede an inch or two. 


Expression (Writing): Good, 
experienced correspondent. Must 
be able to give written instructions 


and advice. No need for comment. 


Ability To Create New Ideas: 
A creative thinker is very desi: 

able. Should have evidence of hay 

ing developed new processes « 

improved old ones—worked oi 
better ways of doing old jobs 
active imagination harnessed 

sound judgment. 


* 


It seems that none of thi 
specifications is unreasonably hig 
Yet they would rule out the ty 
of men who have often made go; 
in business and industry. A co 
pany employing and sticking 
such specifications should be 1 
sonably certain of building a hi 
type organization. In more nori 
periods the age limits would pr: 
ably specify younger men. Su 
men are not available, but 
company anticipating postwar 
pansion, as many are, should bi 
to develop specifications for 
future employees, for there will |x 
a splendid body of young men wi!/; 
wonderful experience from which 
to choose. 

There is nothing in a man’s 
family background, nothing in « 
man’s education which guarantivs 
that he will be more valuable in 
business than the man who can 
up the hard way, was born on tly 
wrong side of the tracks, had lit tl 
education, and certainly no social 
Henry 


would 


background. Perhaps a 
Ford or a Bill Jeffers 
scarcely have been able to qualify 
for positions where this list of 
qualifications was demanded. But 
that is no reason why such quali- 
fications should be criticized. 

The point to consider is, will a 
list of specifications for personnel 
increase the average value of tli 
men a company hires? Will it weed 
out many who might otherwise |) 
hired, only to prove unable to «s- 
sume the responsibilities which 
may be heaped upon them in yerrs 
to come? But such specifications 
should never become so rigid as to 
exclude the brilliant, but perh)s 
unpolished, man who is the exe«p- 
tion for which every company is 
looking. 
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Better Production from Present 
Office Equipment 





How to keep up office production despite shortages of 
new office machines and trained personnel is subject of 


study by office executives meeting under auspices of 


Northwestern University. Report shows ideas worth try- 


ing, in any office, and plans for better use of machines 





fF FICE managers might as well 
face facts—they are going to 
have a continued and _ serious 
shortage of both personnel and 
office machines to carry on their 
work. T. E. Clemmons, educational 
department, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., told the 700 
men and women assembled for the 
annual seminar sponsored by the 
Otfice Management Association of 
Chicago and by Northwestern Uni- 
versity some of the ways and 
means to alleviate these shortages. 
Because office machines are prac- 
tically irreplaceable and will be 
wearing out faster and faster with 
increased use, now is the time to 
be doing something about the 
problem. He stated that the seven 
ways given by Jack C. Staehle, 
Chicago Mail Order Company, in 
AMERICAN Business, March 1943, 
offered a good beginning for get- 
ting the most from present equip- 
ment. In addition to these seven 
wavs he offered the following sug- 
gestions: 
better care of present equipment 
Better distribution of work to elimi- 
nate peak loads 
Keeping and using records on the use 
of equipment 
Better controls 
Staggered time, possibly use of two 
or three shifts 
Elimination of unnecessary reports 
Good housekeeping 
Development of a manual of 
proceedings 
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Better training program, emphasizing 
flexibilily of machines 

Breakdown of individual ownership 
or pooling of equipment 


Pooling company equipment is 
not an entirely new idea but it does 
present a practical way of coping 
with wartime shortages. Because of 
equipment shortages, one com- 
pany with 18,000 employees put all 
office equipment in a pool and then 
rented it out to various depart- 
ments. The pool covered all essen- 
tial costs such as purchases and 
repairs, and included desks, chairs, 
files, tables, and similar equipment 
as well as office machines. The main 
idea in operating the pool was to 
keep all machines in use—to have 
as little idle equipment as possible 
at any given time. 

One of the really big jobs in of- 
fices today is the training of people 
for supervisory work. Mr. Clem- 
mons emphasized the fact that the 
more complex the machinery—fac- 
tory or office—the more important 
the supervisor becomes. Breaking 
down jobs does simplify the indi- 
vidual job and makes training 
that much easier, but it puts a 
premium on the supervisory job. 
International Business Machines 
has been endeavoring to handle 
this problem by organizing 
There 


have been five classes of students 


courses for supervisors. 


since the first of the year, each 


covering a period of two weeks. 
Most office 


specialized items such as dictating 


machines, except 
equipment, can be used many more 
hours a week than is customary in 
the majority of offices. For in- 
stance, a payroll machine should 
be in use more than just the two 
days a week it is in operation in 
most offices. All machines used for 
figuring can be adapted for use on 
several jobs instead of only the 
one they may be used for now. One 
of the aims of the IBM course is 
to get supervisors to think in terms 
of greater usage per machine. 

A “closed mind” attitude is one 
of the reasons offices do not get 
the most out of their equipment. 
A payroll machine is a payroll ma- 
chine—nothing else! This way of 
thinking is out for the duration 
for today business simply cannot 
afford to have a machine operating 
only two days a week. Mr. Clem- 
mons suggested getting the en- 
gineer’s viewpoint. When an en- 
gineer builds a computing machine, 
he doesn’t have to know whether 
the figures will total up cases of 
produce, number of shoes, in- 
surance figures, or bolts and nuts. 
All he needs to know is that he is 
designing a machine for figuring. 
When it comes to using such ma- 
chines, the supervisor should have 
the same viewpoint. 

Care of office equipment is go- 
ing to be mighty important for the 
duration. This comes under the 
heading of “good housekeeping” 
and includes cleaning, oiling, and 
repairing—while repairing is still 
possible. Many companies will have 
to handle their own repairs as ser- 
vice men are becoming fewer and 
fewer and service calls farther and 
farther Office 


should try to develop some pro- 


apart. managers 
gram now which will take care of 
keeping the equipment they can- 
not replace in good shape. 


Dr. Harry A. Hopf, Senior 
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Partner, H. A. Hopf & Co., told 
the meeting how costs can be re- 
duced by Simplification, Stand- 
ardization and Elimination. There 
must be simplification of all work, 
standardization of tests and pro- 
cedures, and elimination of all un- 
necessary work to bring down 
costs. Too many offices are wasting 
money on unnecessary reports, Dr. 
Hopf said. A good way to eliminate 
this useless work is to figure the 
cost of each report now considered 
necessary by department man- 
agers. To each such report, the of- 
fice manager should attach a red 
label, bearing the following or simi- 
lar words, “The cost of this re- 
port is $ 
continue to have this cost charged 
to your department?” When a de- 


Do you wish to 


partment manager sees in actual 
figures the cost of a report he has 
taken for granted and used little, 
if at all, such a report will soon 
be abolished. The dollar and cents 
figure can be counted upon to do 
the job when no amount of talk 
about costs will achieve the desired 
results. 

One of the most important fac- 
tors in getting production from 
personnel is consideration of the 
physical side of the work. Dr. Hopf 
stated that studies have proved 
proper illumination, ventilation, 
and humidity have more than paid 
their way in increased production. 
He also pointed out that costs 
‘an be reduced by basing the pur- 
chase of office equipment upon 
the minimum needs for recorded 
information. The research to de- 
termine the need for equipment 
should be unbiased, showing not 
only how and where machines can 
be used, but also where and how 
they can be eliminated. 

New light was thrown on to- 
day’s big headache, absenteeism, 
during the panel discussion by Dr. 
William R. Spriegel, chairman, 
Department of Management, 
Northwestern University ; Jack C. 
Staehle, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations, Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany; and Dr. Robert W. Klee- 
mier, Department of Psychology, 
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Northwestern University. Dr. 
Spriegel compared conditions to- 
day with those of a few years back 
when 11,000,000 or more people 
were unemployed and there was 
keen competition for every job 
available. Salaries and wages were 
low and the loss of a day’s pay 
was a rather serious matter. The 
loss of one’s job was even more 
serious— individuals didn’t jeopar- 
dize their jobs by undue absence! 
Employees had days off now and 
then because of slackened produc- 
tion and there was ample time for 
their personal matters. Today, the 
picture is just the opposite. And 
to make matters more complicated, 
there is a different attitude toward 
money. No longer is it the im- 
portant factor of a few years ago. 
Losing a day’s pay now is not of 
such consequence to the average 
employee and fear of losing his 
job hardly exists. These are fun- 
damental changes which must be 
recognized and accepted before en- 
tering upon any consideration of 
the problem of absenteeism. 

The entire discussion avoided 
the traditional attitude of “what 
to do about it” and concentrated 
on the psychological attitude, 
“what are the factors behind the 
reasons for absenteeism.” Dr. Klee- 
mier explained that what the in- 
dividual does is not just a matter 
of “human nature” and to be dis- 
missed as such. What he does is 
governed by heredity, environment, 
and habit—all the forces within 
him and without enter into the 
motives for his actions. 

One of these motives is based on 
frustration. Because frustration 
so often results in an aggressive 
attitude, it is one of the underly- 
ing causes of present-day absen- 
teeism. There are few ways an em- 
ployee can express an aggressive 
attitude, but one of them is stay- 
ing away from work. By such ac- 
tion he takes out his frustration 
on the company, or more specifi- 
cally, on his foreman or super- 
visor. Of course, some other reason 
rather than the real motive will be 
given for his absence. Frustration 


never appears on the records! 
Curbing absenteeism, therefore, of 
ten revolves around the elimination 
or reduction of all possible frus 
trating elements from the worker’ 
job and working environmen! 
Management has to find out wha 
is wrong with the job, with the a! 
titude of the foreman toward t! 
worker (or the worker toward t} 
foreman), and with the workii 
arrangements. 
Department morale—esprit 
cor ps—has been found to be of t! 
greatest value in reducing absc: 
teeism. The psychological fact 
recognized here is the need of | 
individual to “conform.” Peo; 
generally want to conform to | 
pattern set by their associa! 
either at work or socially. Th: 


“ 


good attendance records are “co; 


tagious,” absenteeism is “con! 


gious.” The worker conforms jo 
the pattern set by his departmen!, 
good or bad. Consequently, man- 
agement should not permit badd 
records to continue—to set a “pii 
tern.” New leadership or better 
leadership is suggested for im 
proving a department with a bad 
record. 

Dr. Kleemier thinks cash awards 
for good attendance defeat their 


purpose. From a_ psychological 
standpoint, the honor idea is fa: 
more effective. Honor boards, «i 


partment records, contests, honor 
pins or buttons stimulate the work- 
er for they raise his self-esteem. 
The cash award means giving thie 
worker something he already has 
today—money. He hasn’t the time 
to spend extra money and there is 
but little these days to buy with it. 
Cash awards are becoming rather 
meaningless. Mr. Staehle told how 
a little inexpensive paper ticket 
entitled “Hours for Victory” which 
his company issued to employces 
with good attendance records re- 
duced absenteeism by 18 per cent. 
A final comment by Dr. Ki 
mier emphasized another psycli9 
logical angle of the absentee pro’ 
lem. “Never,” he said, “permit a!- 
senteeism to become a habit wii’ 
an individual or a department.” 
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How American 
Chicle Handles 
Customer Accounts 


ontinued from page 23) 


“Net Cash” column, is folded un- 
dvr. Inside this fold is a one-time 
jve-inserted carbon strip. As the 
a counting machine prints the net 
cash items in the net cash column 
‘opy of each item appears on the 
{.ided-under edge of the sheet. 
‘This is then torn off and becomes 
tle deposit slip sent to the bank. 
In each pocket (there is one for 
exch customer) a_ special four- 
year history card has been devised 
which shows the customer’s pay- 
ment record at a glance. This his- 
tory shows: 
Name 
Address 
Bank 
Commercial Rating 
Credit Limit 
In addition there are spaces to 
show when the customer’s state- 
ments were mailed, and when sub- 
sequent follow-ups to collect the 
account were necessary. There is 
a record for five collection letters. 
After the fifth collection letter, if 
no payment is received, other 
steps are taken by the credit man- 
ager. The value of this history 
card is that it shows at a glance 
the customer’s payment habits for 
four years and provides a record 
for credit purposes which can be 
read instantly, showing whether 
the customer discounts his bills, 
waits until receipt of a statement 
before paying, or becomes delin- 
quent and requires collection let- 
ters. Thus, if in checking orders 
for credit, a customer’s record 
shows he is habitually slow and 
difficult, it becomes apparent that 
some new arrangements should be 
made to handle this business. 
There is still another advantage. 
It is obvious at a glance when any 
customer’s account is delinquent. 
In one day, one clerk can check 
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Vitamins will help offset 
PRODUCTION 


SLUMP 


this Summer 


Churchill said, ‘‘Blood, Sweat, and Tears are 


necessary to win this war.’’ This summer, WE 
WILL ALL SWEAT—office and plant employees 
alike. Vitamins C and B1 are lost in large quanti- 
ties through perspiration. Salt tablets can replace 
lost SALT content, but extra Vitamins are needed 
to restore LOST ENERGY. Medical authorities 
say adequate Vitamins prevent heat collapse. 


Workers’ eating habits in summer cannot sup- 


port a full day’s work. ““Ham on rye and a bottle 
0’ pop”’ (too often the worker’s lunch) is not even 


WRITE TODAY 


for executive portfolio con- 
taining authoritative 
medical experience; an 
impressive list of present 
clients; facts showing how 
our plan reduces absen- 
teeism, supplies vital vita- 
mins and minerals to 
workers at prices less than 
half usual retail prices. 
There is no obligation. 


an approach to adequate nutrition. Fortify rations with 
VITAMIGHT CAPSULES—16 essential vitamins and 
minerals—and you eliminate summer fag and mid-after- 
noon letdown. VITAMIGHT CAPSULES insure proper 
nourishment, help toward better digestion, greater energy, 
and as a result—a step-up in production. 


We are the oldest and largest company specializing in 
VITAMINS FOR INDUSTRY, serving employees of such 
companies as E. I. Du Pont de Nemours, Illinois Central 
System, The Greyhound Lines, Pure Oil Company, Fed- 
eral Electric Co., The Whiting Corporation, National Safety 
Council, and many others. 


VITAL FOODS CORPORATION 


638 Church Street, Evanston, Ill. Tel. Univ. 8810 
Chicago Sales Office: Tribune Tower. Tel. Del. 5540 





the entire accounts receivable for 
typing and mailing statements. 
When a partial payment is re- 
ceived a debit notice is prepared 
and placed in the pockets as a 
record, or in the case of an over- 
payment, a credit note is put in. 
With this system every invoice 
is posted daily. Checks, likewise, 
are ready for deposit daily. Trial 
balances are complete on the first 
day of each month. Time required 
to prepare the daily cash state- 
ment has been cut two-thirds. 
Chicle 


products are on sale in virtually 


American Company’s 
every store where soft drinks, can- 
dies, groceries, drugs, cigars and 
tobacco are sold. The company 
sells through jobbers, but many 
thousand accounts are necessary. 
It also sells to chain stores. A 
letter after the invoice number 
identifies the 
chain or jobber, and file folders 


account, whether 


for the paid invoices are signaled 
with a red strip to indicate chains. 

One of the advantages of this 
system is that errors seem to catch 
themselves as the work progresses. 
In the event of an error, checking 
is simplified by the small controls 
in which the work is divided. Thus 
it is possible to isolate errors to 
the point where only a compara- 
tively few records must be checked. 

The system is not new. It has 
been in use long enough to prove 
its advantages over the traditional 
ledger card method and its safety. 
With a heavy increase in volume 
of work and no new machines avail- 
able, Mr. Mader reports that the 
work has been carried on without 
delays and without additional 
help. In two years, the actual sal- 
ary savings have more than liqui- 
dated the investment in equipment. 

Remington Rand Kolect-A-Matic 


equipment is used. 

















OFFICE Leveacerece “Si. 


Still harassed by the flood of new paper work that each new rule, regulation, and law 
requires, the office management job grows more important and complicated each 
week. But the work continues to go out on time, despite machine and labor short- 
ages. After wartime achievements of office managers are fully understood by top 
management the postwar office will be a vast improvement over the office of 1939 





EKLEPHONE ORDERS are 

often badly handled in offices 
where they are not centralized for 
handling in one department. In 
many companies any one of several 
people may take telephone orders. 
orders are 
form of 


In many cases the 


passed along in the 
memoranda, verbally, or in typed 
instructions. An improvement over 
this situation is to provide a port- 
able manifold register for the desk 
of every person who takes tele- 
phone orders. Using such a regis- 
ter provides sufficient copies, as- 
sists in getting complete data for 
shipment, and brings system and 
order out of chaos. More than that 
it standardizes the form in which 
orders are taken, and no additional 
writing is necessary. Another point 
is that audit copies may be re- 
tained in each register for future 
reference or for checking with in- 
voices. 
+ 

E-COPYING DATA is one of 

the biggest jobs in many offices 
which are not equipped with mod- 
ern machines and modern methods. 
A good way to start saving labor 
and saving machines is to get out 
samples of every form used in a 
business, and then start combining 
those forms. It is often almost 
miraculous what can be done in 
making one writing serve for the 
production of many different con- 
trol forms. Many office executives 
think they have already gone as 
far as possible along this line. But 
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drastic reorganization of control 
forms is over-due in most busi- 
nesses, and there was never a bet- 
ter time to do it than now. We 
have before us a set of three forms, 
which were substituted for sixteen 
forms formerly used. And the three 
sets do the job better, provide 
better control, and require much 
less work. Business ought not to 
cuss Washington too much for de- 
manding endless paper work so 
long as it has people on payrolls 
writing and re-writing forms, many 
of which could be combined. 
* 

RAINING UNITS of one kind 

or another are becoming a neces- 
sity for every office. Companies 


‘which have always depended on 


hiring experienced office workers 
are finding it cheaper and often 
more satisfactory to hire young- 
sters with the necessary educa- 
tion, then “knock off the rough 
spots” in office training units where 
the new employees are paid while 
learning. They work on regular 
jobs at least half a day, practice 
and attend lectures the remainder 


of the day. 


* 


age ne identification in 
many plants has become a head- 
ache. Because of vastly enlarged 
production programs it is’ no 
longer possible to permit material 
to leave bins, shelves, or machines 
without positive and easy identifi- 
cation. In less busy times, when all 


employees were experienced aid 
familiar with parts and materi:'s, 
identification was not nearly so 
portant. But today with the \ 
thro oy 


plants, much of it handled by ni 


ume of work moving 
help, identification of every p 

lot, piece, or skid-load of mate: ial 
is a must procedure. Tags wiih 
one-time carbon inserts and _ slips 
attached are being widely used for 
material 


this purpose. Salvage, 


which must be re-worked, move 
slips, and many types of produc 
tion orders are written on_ thiese 
tags. The tags are used to identify 
the material, control moves, or 
serve as production orders, and thie 
several copies are used for ac- 
counting and cost purposes, plan 
ning, scheduling, ete. International 
Tag and Salesbook Company }):s 
a portfolio of such tags which: will 
be sent on request. 
* 
 ereane CUTTING on tabu 
lating machines is a new wrinkl 
as far as this department knows. 
E. J. McDonald of the Remington 
Rand Tabulating Machine Divi- 
sion told us about it. He showed us 
a copy of the 190-page foolscap 
size April 22, 1943, inventor) of 
the War Production Board S\ce! 
Recovery Program, produced on 
Mimeographs with stencils cut on 
a Remington Rand Model 3 'Taliu- 
lator. There are 190 pages of 
which would 


statistical typing 


n 


have had to be copied by hand 
stencils to produce these ins 
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tories or catalogs on Mimeographs 


had not someone thought of the 


ca of using the tabulators for 

job. Many companies owning 
bulator equipment can use this 
in to save endless re-copying 
statistics, 


ere reports, parts 


is, or other records must be 


oduced in multiple copies. 


WHITE COLLAR UNIONS, 

long discussed, may be nearer 
than we think. The Engineers and 
s.laried Employees Association 
si-ned a contract early in May 

h the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 

ration. Except for grievance 
wedures no details of the con- 
ct were announced at the time 
s department went to press. 


wre are a few white collar 
ions, one in a large insurance 
company in the middle west, but up 

this date comparatively few 
ite collar workers in offices have 


ined unions. 


ETTER SUPERVISION would 

reduce turnover in many offices, 
management authorities — believe. 
For example, W. H. Seidel, of 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
suvs that when an employee an- 
nounces he or she is leaving, not 
to join the Army, the Navy, the 
Waacs, or Waves, that he or she 
is satisfied with wages, hours, and 
working conditions it is almost 
certain that the exit interview will 
bring out the fact the employee is 
dissatisfied with the supervisor. In 
a recent talk before the Chicago 
National Office 


Management Association, Mr. 


chapter of the 


Seidel explained that supervisory 
work is considered highly im- 
portant at Ward’s and told how 
his company has developed 14 
booklets on supervision for the in- 
struction of employees. 
* 
TAGGERED VACATIONS 
may lessen the vacation prob- 
len. By this we mean, where an 
employee has two weeks’ vacation 
coming he or she may take one 
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week, come back to work for a few 
weeks and take the second week 
later. Some companies are trying 
this and report it to be helpful in 
some departments. Other companies 
grant permission for workers to 
take two weeks off, one day at a 
time. But in neither case are em- 
ployees forced to alter vacation 


plans against their wishes. 
* 
IGHT SHIFTS in offices will 


become more common as the 
shortage of equipment continues. 
A few reports from offices which 
work more than two shifts daily 
are encouraging. Worst difficulty 
reported by some office managers 
is the lack of trained, efficient su- 
pervisors for the extra shifts. Pay 
averages 5 per cent more for night 


work than for day work. 
* 
ACK C. STAEHLE, director of 


industrial relations and formerly 
office manager of the Chicago Mail 
Order Company, sends us samples 
of paper badges made like a mer- 
chandise price ticket which he is 
using with good results to com- 
bat absenteeism. Badges read: 
“Hours for Victory—100 Per 
Cent.” Badges are changed weekly 
and carry the date so that pins 
cannot be worn more than one 
week. Staehle reports that in a re- 
cent talk he asked for a showing 
of hands on the number of com- 
panies which maintain daily, week- 
ly, monthly records on attendance. 
About 400 
meeting and only 23 raised hands. 


people were in_ the 
Government reports indicate that 
keeping records of attendance is 


first step in fighting absenteeism. 
* 
APER IS CRITICAL although 


many people do not believe it. 
Business cannot operate without 
paper, vet many offices continue to 
use it as if it were the most plenti 
ful raw material we have. Reduce 
size of forms, use fewer pages, use 
lighter weight wherever possible. 
In reducing size of forms, use an 
axe, not shears. Do not stop with 


forms 


Many 


can actually be cut in half without 


trimming margins. 


reducing value or usefulness of 
form in any way. Most forms which 
have many lines for writing—bills 
of lading are an example—need 
less than one fourth the actual 
Most 


statements and invoices are at least 


number of lines allowed. 
twice as big as really necessary. 
Do not re-order any form before 
considering a drastic cut in size. 
Use less copies, let copies travel 
one or two more steps. Most offices 
could cut use of paper 20 per cent 


without abandoning even one form. 


. 
pein ROEBUCK and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are collab- 
orating on a cooperative employ- 
ment plan, under which university 
students work three days a week in 
Sears’ retail stores, two students 
sharing a full-time job. Througi: 
the Business Problems Bureau of 
the University, L. L. Thurstone, 
authority on psychological testing, 
is undertaking to develop new 
standards to guide Sears in em- 
ploying administrative personnel. 
Many of the present executives of 
the company are graduates of the 
University, particularly its School 
of Business. Last issue we told how 
another Chicago school has worked 
out a part-time job schedule for 
students, whereby the students 
work half a day cach, attend school 


half a day. 
* 
FFICE WORKER FATIGUE 
may be partly due to the use 
of improper desks. Go through 
many offices and you will find 
operators of calculators, adding 
machines, check writers, bookkeep- 
ing machines, and other office ma- 
chines using them at standard 
height desks. This is all wrong. 


Most 


boards need to be used at the same 


office machines with key- 


height as typewriters, vet in many 
offices there is no provision for 
lowered writing levels except for 
Check this desk 


problem, and see if lowered writing 


stenographers. 
tables would not reduce fatigue. 
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Servel Grandmothers Club of 
War Production Workers 


Among the several employee 
organizations fostered at Ser- 
vel, Inc., peacetime manufac- 
turers of gas refrigerators and 
wartime manufacturers of air- 
plane parts and assemblies, is a 
club of war production workers 
all of whom are grandmothers, 
and one of whom is a great 
grandmother. Levina Richard- 
son who checks blue prints for 
drill presses is the great grand- 
mother, and also president of 
the club. She has three grand- 
sons in the army. 

After a 
officers in the club, Louis 
Ruthenberg, president, and 
H. O. Roberts, personnel direc- 
tor of the company, made ad- 
dresses, presented membership 
certificates, and gave a corsage 
to Mrs. Richardson. 

The Servel Grandmothers 
Club, the largest group of its 
kind in the country, is asso- 
ciated with the War Working 
Grandmothers of America, a 
national organization. 

Servel is famed as one of the 
most progressive companies for 
employee relations activities in 
the middle-west. The Servel 
Employees Association, in co- 
operation with the company, 
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recent election of | 


maintains picnic and recreation 
grounds, furnishes cards for all 
noontime games in the plant, 
conducts an annual Christmas 
party, operates a band, runs 
hobby and photo contests, fos- 
ters Victory gardens, sends a 
blanket to all babies born to 
Servel employees. 


Suggestion Winner 


To Christen Ship 


Through a plan worked out 
by the RCA Victor Division of 
Radio Corporation of America 
in cooperation with Alabama 


Dry Dock and_ Shipbuilding 
Company at Mobile, Alabama, 
some worker in one of RCA’s 
plants at Camden and Harrison, 
N. J.; Bloomington and In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Lancaster, 
Pa., and Hollywood, will chris- 
ten a ship at Mobile. The for- 
tunate worker will be the one 
who turns in the best sugges- 
tion from all the plants, and in 
addition, the worker who turns 
in the outstanding suggestions 
for each plant will also attend 
the launching. 


Lincoln Electric Plans to Start 
Workers in Business After War 


Employees of the Lincoln 
Electric Company who want to 
start welding shops after the 
war, when priorities on the sale 
of welding equipment are lifted, 
may start now to save for a 
fund to pay for the equipment. 
The plan was announced early 
in April by A. F. Davis, vice 
president of Lincoln. 

Employees are urged to be- 
gin a savings plan now to pre- 
pare for postwar business op- 
portunities. Arrangements have 
been made with The Cleveland 
Trust Company to send all em- 
ployees the necessary applica- 
tion blanks for opening a sav- 
ings account. With each deposit 
the employee receives a_self- 


Tells Profit Story 
To Workers 


Bausch & Lomb _ Optical 
Company in a recent issue of 
Baleco News, employee maga- 
zine, explains to workers the 
facts about company taxes, pay- 
roll, materials and expense, and 
dividends, 

By a three year chart, illus- 
trated here (chart was in two 
colors in the company maga- 
zine) it is shown how payrolls, 
materials and expense, and 
taxes have climbed steadily 
since 1940, without any corre- 
sponding climb in company div- 
idends. Instead of advancing 
in line with sales and payrolls 
and expenses, dividends de- 
clined 14 per cent in 1942 be- 
low the 1941 figure, leaving only 
1.4 cents of each sales dollar 
for the company’s 2,000 stock- 
holders. 

Charts of this kind and simple 
explanations to accompany them 
are important in every corpora- 
tion’s reports—especially im- 
portant in educating workers 
to understand where corporate 
income goes, and why and how 
there is an ever increasing need 
for economy, and lower taxes. 


addressed envelope for thy 
deposit. 

When priorities are 
the Lincoln Electric Co: 
will make an announceny 
to the date the necessary 
ment may be shipped, ar 
send each depositor in th 
a Lincoln catalog and 
The depositor notifies th: 
that the order has been 
and the bank turns the | 
over to the Lincoln com) 

Vice President W 
pointed out to workers recent 
ly the need for such si. ings 
both as a safeguard again-t in- 
flation and as a cushion inst 
the country’s economic socks 
in changing from war wo 
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{MED with the greatest call in history upon accounting, this new Third Edition 

the Accountants’ Handbook brings you the perfecting of the reference guide 

ich, for twenty years, has been an accepted standard of authority wherever ac- 

ints are used. Completely remade, with every page and section abreast of today’s 

uirements, it places at your fingertips—condensed, classified, and arranged—a gets 

ilth of technical working data it would otherwise be a practical impossibility Accounting s 

have available. P 9 ystems 

ver the entire range of commercial and financial accounting, this new Handbook presents, Governm <counting 

ompact form, the latest established and accepted principles . . . the last word in practice. Fiducia enta Accounting 

he editors have spared no pains to give effect to the marked changes in accounting, the ry Accounting 

sh :s in emphasis, the new influences that have been at work, and the way in which these ematical Methods 

h e found expression in practice. The book reflects the contributions made by professional and Tables 

sc. eties, by accountants, controllers, and corporate executives in countless organizations. It 
porates valuable improvements from experience in the hands of thousands of users. GIVE RELIABLE GuiDa 

MATTERS 


Offers Unparalleled Help in Meeting Today's Complex Requirements 


the entire literature of business, there is nothing else like the new HANDBOOK. Ir methods 
off all your other books on the subject. your technical training, your practical skill. of inventory 
‘ you want dependable guidance on situations outside your personal experience, you f 
it here in detail. If others have successfully worked out your problem, the Handbook Poses of intesprascunting rene ort 
; you endless time by giving you the results of their work in ready-to-use form. It helps Budgetary control fie Pur- 
» guard against mistakes in policy or in technique. Where opinions differ, and you want Conditions xible te meet 
poort in decisions, judgments and recommendations you must make, you have, in your 
dbook, backing and authority which command respect. 


Like Adding Years of Rich and Varied Accounting Experience 


Whatever your problem, you can turn to your Handbook with assurance of a concise, 
reliable and inclusive answer that gives attention, not only to accounting aspects, but to 
pertinent considerations of law, finance, and business management. You have, ready at hand, 
working methods, practical forms, executive controls, illustrative practice. 

You get maximum help at minimum cost of effort, since the Handbook cuts to a frac- 
tion the time usually required to reach an effective, trustworthy solution. . 

Comprehensive! Current! Convenient! E lenge and exhibits that fore. 
So thorough a coverage of modern accounting latest 
does the Handbook give you that 50 pages are ccurate Practice ¥*S «ond im. 
required for the index alone. There is no ing ¢ understanding and 
tedious wading-through, no exasperating search- erminology Use of accounts. 
ing, no lost motion. The 1,510 pages and 26 —the new ACCOUNT 
sections of the ACCOUNTANTS’ HAND- equips you 
BOOK are designed for accessibility. Any of Stim i deal 
the 6,000 references contained can be located f S 10 ways that 
and put to use at a moment’s notice. or Tesourcefulness it 


MCOUNTANTS 1,510 Pages: 300 Forms 
HANDBOOK wo A Storehouse of Practical Information Always within Reach 


The ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK is duil/t to stand up under constant use. The sturdy, flexible 
THIRD EDITION KC 0 binding, with its heavy gilt stamping, will outlast a dozen ordinary bindings. The book opens flat 
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before you at any point; will hold its shape over years of service. Send for a copy and try it out 
in your work; See for yourself whether you can afford to do without it. 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 

15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. tl y.\\ a 
Send me a copy of the ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK new Third 
Edition. Within 5 days after it reaches me, I will send the price, THIS 


$7.50, plus a few cents postage, or if not satisfied, I will return the 
book within that period. (We pay delivery if you remit with order.) 
= POSITION i. ’ 
(Must be filled in unless you remit with order) re) a Y 
= 
only ia iia STATE 
$450 Published by THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, New York,N. Y. 
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SYSTEM ZT pe 


Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increa: 


sales. Readers are invited to join the clearing house and to send their own good ide 





1. How to Provide Next 
Winter’s Anti-Freeze 


STORING this season's anti-freeze solu- 
tion may prove to be the answer to the 
recent WPB order eliminating the use 
of some of the most widely accepted 
anti-freezes for passenger cars. The Con- 
servation Division of WPB has just re- 
leased a bulletin on “inhibitors,” fluids 
which check deterioration of anti-freeze 
solutions, prevent motor corrosion, and 
therefore permit re-use of present solu- 
tions, The recommended procedure varies 
according to kind of solution and inhibi- 
tor, so the advice of the manufacturers 
should be followed, but certain precau- 
tions apply to all. These are: 

1. When drained, the solution should 
be filtered through a closely woven cloth 
to remove all rust particles. 

2. A glass container gives best pro- 
tection for storage. A clean tin can is 
also satisfactory. Containers should be 
tightly capped. 

3. Sediment which has formed during 
the storage period should be carefully 
removed before re-use of the anti-freeze. 

t. The solution should be tested by a 
dealer to determine its freezing strength. 
The addition of a small quantity of fresh 
anti-freeze will usually be necessary to 
bring the solution to its proper strength. 


2. Department Store 
Opens Garden Center 


AN ACTUAL garden planted with 
vegetables has been installed in the de- 
partment store of Marshall Field & 
Company as part of its Victory Garden 
Information Center, designed to inspire 
city dwellers to increase the nation’s 
food supply through vegetable gardens. 
Surrounding the garden, which will be 
cultivated throughout a ten-week period 
to show the productivity of small plots 
of land, are displays of the gardener’s 
worst enemies—insects and weeds. One 
exhibit includes detailed models of the 
chief insect pests at work, while another 
troublesome weeds common 
throughout the middle-west. Means of 
recognizing and curbing both types of 
enemy are graphically portrayed. Shadow 
boxes along the walls of the exhibit con- 
tain hives of bees, and a Victory Garden 
Zoo with live chicks illustrates methods 


shows 172 
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of producing chickens for late summer 
consumption. During the ten-week run 
of the exhibit, daily lectures will be given 
by leading horticulturists. 

The Information Center was officially 
launched in a national broadeast by 
J.S. Russell, deputy director of the Food 
Distribution Administration, who de- 
clared the nation is depending on victory 
gardens to solve major problems in the 
battle for food. 


3. Salvage Drive Saves 
Materials and Time 


THE tremendous salvage-and-scrap 
drive of The Glenn L. Martin Company 
aircraft plant in Baltimore is organized 
to achieve an almost complete elimination 
of wasted material. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of this drive is to salvage every- 
thing that can be salvaged, meaning that 
the workmanship is saved. Only what 
cannot possibly be salvaged is scrapped, 
and of course the scrap is turned back 
to the nation’s stockpile. 

The salvaging of floor sweepings alone 
returns to production tons of small parts 
each month. The speed production de- 
manded for turning out modern bombers 
makes it impossible to take time to pick 
up the thousands of small parts dropped 
on the floor in the Martin factory, so 
the floor sweepings are shovelled into 
barrels equipped with removable sieves. 
Through the sieve drop rivets, small 
bolts, nuts, 
after the 


screws, and washers, and 
paper, bits of lunch, 
and other ends is removed 
from the parts which have 
dropped into the barrel are sorted by 
the department and undamaged parts 
returned at once to the department’s 
stockroom. The larger parts are sent to 
the central sorting location, where tons 
of rescued parts are sorted according to 
type, material, and size, some by ma- 
chines and hand. A magnetic 
separator separates the parts according 
to their metal—steel, dural, and alumi- 
num. In another process, the parts are 
put through a degreaser, and if neces- 
sary, replated. The dirt and dust inter- 
mixed with the parts is sent to a plant 
is washed, and tiny bits of 


waste 
odds and 
sieve, the 


some by 


where it 
metal are retrieved. 

Segregation of parts is carried to such 
a fine point that the eight major types 


of aluminum alloy used in the plant m 
be kept separate. 

Salvage extends to even 
oil which bori: 
This is whirled off by a centrifugal se 
rator for re-use before the parts go 
to be turned back into sheets or bar 


the cool 


coats turnings and 


A team of engineers and inspect 
save complicated parts, sometimes wi 
hundreds of dollars, which have 
passed inspection 
putting machined-up sideplates on ¢ 
end of a too short forging, or strip} 
off, and saving, the cadmium fror 
quantity of tiny bushings which were 
supposed to be cadmium plated. 

The entire Martin organization f 
janitors to executives works as a 


by such devices 


in fighting wastage of precious mater 
and expert man-hours. 


4. Requests Extension 
Of Discount Date 


THE following letter from the purc! 
ing agent, Bell Aircraft Corporat 
Buffalo, New York, presents a prot 
confronting many _ recently expan 
companies, and a plausible solution: 

“The increase in the activities of 
Corporation under Government contr 
has made it increasingly costly for \ 
pay our invoices due within 10 da 
invoice date due to the excessive nu! 
of checks required to be drawn. This 
causes additional expense to our Ven: 
in having a larger number of receipts 
record and check against the items | 

“In an effort to protect ourss 
against the loss of discount and als 
be fair to all of our Vendors, we 
pose in the future to pay all iny 
carrying a discount in the 10 days’ pe 
from the date of the invoice, twice 
month. Invoices dated from the 25t 
the previous month to the 10th of 
month will be paid on the 20th of 
month and invoices dated from the 
of the month to the 25th of the m« 
will be paid on the 5th of the follo 
month. We appreciate that this pla 
not strictly in accordance with the te 
as established but we believe that 
mutual saving to both Vendors and 
selves will amply repay our Vendors 
permitting us to make payment in 
manner. 

“If for some reason peculiar to 
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articular industry or trade in which 
our Company is engaged, the above 
‘rms will not comply with your require- 
ents, we would appreciate your advice 
» that effect and if possible, a suggestion 
s to how the matter may be more 
quitably handled and_ still relieve us 
oth of the excessive cost of handling. 
“However, if you are in full agree- 
ent with the above, please sign one 
py of this letter in the space provided 
elow and return to us at the earliest 
ssible moment.” 


. Stores Requisition and 
‘ag Combined 


NEW form, designed by Shelby Sales- 

0k Company, is used both for req- 
sitioning repair parts for customers’ 
ders as a packing slip and _ identifica- 
m tag. The requisition is written from 
e order, and authorizes release of stock. 
riginal is held by the stockkeeper as 
s authority for release of the part, and 
‘rpetual inventory record is kept from 
is form. One-time carbon set on half 
e original produces the order number, 
iantity, part number, on the identifica- 
m tag; thus two forms are prepared in 
e writing, saving time and work and 
ducing the chance of error. 


. Slogan to Help 
Var Production 


LOGANS reading, “American Ends 
vith ‘I CAN’,” have been posted through- 
it the Packard plant. Herbert Middle- 
rf, machine operator, was awarded a 
iwkard “Wings Award” pin. The 
gan’s author is a World War I veteran. 
The winning slogan was suggested in 
‘sponse to the Packard management- 
hor committee’s urge for weekly mes- 
iges to help boost production, and in 
ster form is now inspiring thousands 

Middledorf’s fellow workers in the 
ile-long Packard shops. 


7. Issues Training Manual 
For Women Mechanics 


\N ADMIRABLE job of wartime pro- 
notion was done when Studebaker pre- 
vtred its manual for release to dealers, 
‘Step-by-Step Training of Women in 100 
Service Maintenance Jobs.” In_ helping 
its harried dealers cope with the critical 
iortage of service mechanics, Stude- 
iker has probably done much to main- 
in friendly relations and build postwar 
isiness. The 108-page volume gives 
ep-by-step instructions for “breaking 
* new employees on typical main- 
nance operations, with the purpose of 
lieving mechanics of many relatively 
simple jobs that do not require their 
rhest skills and releasing them for those 
bs requiring greater proficiency. Both 
e United States Employment Service 
d the Apprentice and Training Service 
the War Manpower Commission co- 
erated with Studebaker in the prepara- 
in of this manual. 
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Keysort will speed up your accounting or statistical 
job without radically altering current procedure. 
Keysort, the world’s fastest card system, does not 
require costly machines or equipment. A million 
cards a day are the same as a thousand to Keysort, 
and no specially-trained operators are required. Ask 
the McBee representative. 


THE MfSBEE COMPANY 


General Offices: Athens, Ohio 




















A Popular Darinell Slidefilm 
"KEEP YOURS ROLLING” 


An inspirational, educational sound-slidefilm which ‘‘sells’’ sales- 
men, service men, and other car users the importance of careful 
use of cars, so that they will last for the duration. 


This film runs for twenty minutes and may be used with any standard sound- 
slidefilm projector. If you do not have a projector you can borrow or rent one. 


Send for descriptive literature. Show the film at meetings and then have a discus- 
sion on how members of your organization can ‘keep theirs rolling.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 





























Artwood Airline Desk of 
New Materials 


FORECASTING what’s to come in of- 
fice furniture, the new Artwood Airline 
office desk is made of Presdwood, ply- 
wood, and plastics. At present this desk 
is made in one size only—60 by 34 inches. 
Top is of black composition wood. Plastic 
drawer pulls are used to eliminate criti- 
cal materials. This model matches the 
famed Art Metal Airline steel desk which 
was introduced in 1936, Art Metal Con- 
struction Company offers a complete line 
of desks in older models in wood. This 
includes two styles of typewriter desks, 
both double and single pedestal standard 
type desks, and a table as well. All 
match similar designs of Art Metal steel 
desks, taken off the market to conserve 
critical metals. Wood files and visible in- 
dex equipment (Postindex) are also now 
part of Art Metal’s line. 


Incoming Calls Identified 
In Communications 


WITH a central control master station, 
equipped with an annunciator selector 
having a buzzer and name tabs which 
illuminate to identify incoming calls, the 
new communications sets offered by 
Executone, Inc., enable the user to talk 
individually to as many as eleven other 
remote stations in the system, or to page 
them all simultaneously. Any other sta- 
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tion in the system can signal and register 
its call on the master station’s annuncia- 
tor selector. Each of the eleven name 
tabs lights up to identify the incoming 
calls and remains lighted until each call 


has been received. Included in the illus- 
trations are the two way loud speaker 
and trumpet substation. Equipment is 
available on priorities and delivery is 
possible in two to three weeks. Many 
companies are installing better communi- 
cations equipment as an aid to produc- 
tion, for alarm purposes, and as a time 
saver for men often away from theirdesks. 


Victor’s Wood Visible 
Record Cabinet 


USING no critical materials, the Vict 
Safe & Equipment Company wood yisil 
record cabinet illustrated on this pa 
may be purchased by any type of bu 
ness, as no priorities or restrictio 
govern its sale. Distribution is throu 
franchise dealers in all principal citi 
Widths vary, but all cabinets carry for 
teen slides, with total cabinet capacit 
of from 686 to 1036 depending upon ¢ 
size. Different arrangements of visi! 
records may be used, such as_ sing 
folded, combination, and over-ridii 
Cards sizes are from 5 by 3 to 11 by 
inches. 


Steel Saving Plaskon 
Reflectors 


FOR lamps from 200 to 500 watts F. 
Wakefield Brass Company is offerin: 
new Plaskon industrial reflector wh 
uses only 13 ounces of critical mater 
Design of the reflector directs 75 

cent of the lamp lumens downw: 
making a total light output of 86 

cent. The Plaskon material is ea: 
cleaned, resilient, and is maintained 
place by three point suspension. 
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Rem-Rand Kolect-A- 
Matic Wood Trays 


I;RCAUSE of the scarcity of accounting 
ichines and office help many companies 
e turning to the Simplified Unit In- 
ice Accounting Plan. A full descrip- 
m of this plan, as used by one of 

\merica’s best known manufacturers, is 
und on page 22 of this issue. The trays 
re now available in wood as illustrated 
1 this page. Instead of hand- or machine- 
isting, copies of invoices are used in- 

stead of ledger sheets in this system and 
uch labor is saved. With the equipment 
»w available in wood any wholesaler, 
tailer, manufacturer, or service organi- 
tion may obtain the equipment for 
isonably prompt shipment. Details 
om Remington Rand. 


Filing Cabinets in 
Wood Match Steel 


\VING some eighty pounds of steel 
r file, and thus available without a 
ick of priority papers knee-high to a 
\l horse, the Victor file illustrated on 
is page will appeal to companies need- 
¢ additional filing cabinets, Hardwood 
nstruction is used throughout and the 
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equipment is said to be durable for a 
generation. Progressive suspension slides 
insure easy drawer operation. Hardware 
is bronze color plastic, and the finish is 
olive green enamel to match existing 
steel files. Positive action guide follower 
blocks and guide rods are_ included. 
Full information is obtainable from The 


Victor Safe & Equipment Company. 


Save Man-Power and 
Speed Production with 


PAN T-1 Oe 1 n LOR EOLGC) Df 
WAVANG@i alias 


Is your production being held up, 
slowed down or pushed aside waiting 
for COPIES of letters, blueprints, 
specifications, records, contracts and 
other papers? Here is a machine that Work Orders 
multiplies Man-Power — releasing Specifications 
men, women and their equipment for Records 

other work. and other 


SAVE MAN-HOURS L?°Pers 
USE FEWER EMPLOYEES 


Speed up your production — Save valu- 
able hours now spent on copying and 
tracing by making PHOTO-EXACT 
copies of any form at small expense. Get 
copies right in your own place of busi- 
ness, without delays. AP@CO makes copies 
up to 18x22”—1 to 100 copies or more. 
No chance for error! Legally acceptable. 


FOOLPROOF OPERATION 


With our simple instructions, any office 
boy’ or girl can produce perfect, photo- 
exact copies of anything written, printed. 
drawn or photographed. No spe- 
cial skill or dark room is needed, 
Ist COPY jw 


PROMPT DELIVERY 3 Minutes. 
On machines and sup- PIES 
plies. Write for FREE 7 R 
folder now! Representa- 
tives in all principal 
cities and Canada. 


Blueprints 
ra wings 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark Street Dept Chicago, Illinois 


“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


isa questionnaire placed 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us to im- 
prove our service. 


is the answer we 
get most often 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25% Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removalor rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
Ineertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
00 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 357, Exeter, Nebr. 


House Organs 















LOR UR Y = 
RGARN 


SPECIALIZING ON MAGA. 
zines makes it possibile for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. iis Me 


Eas Ansonia, Conn. 
yaa" FILE 
SIGNALS 





SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 





SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 


Get the complete facts now! 


ta” WRITE 848 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
THE HALOID COMPANY 


$8 


wsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT, “a plan 
for bringing out the latent abilities of 
capable employees,” is described in a 
folder For the Development of Men, pro- 
duced by Benge Associates, Management 
Engineers. The highly beneficial results 
of this system in the plant of its author, 
Charles P. McCormick, has been widely 
publicized by trade journals, newspapers, 
and management societies. In the eight 
vears since Mr. McCormick conceived the 
plan, 250 American and foreign firms 
have adopted it. In his own factory, it 
has produced 5,000 which 
wages 34 per cent, increased 
production 34 overhead 


ideas have 
boosted 
per cent, cut 
costs more than 12 per cent, and reduced 
labor turnover from 30 to 6 per cent. 
This is certainly worth a careful investi- 
gation, and your request brings you full 
details without obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL PAGING SYSTEMS 
which can be used for paging, announc- 
ing, signaling, or broadcasting music are 
described in an illustrated folder offered 
by Bell Sound Systems, Ine. A unique 
feature of the system is that it can be 
installed by the plant electrician and ex 
panded as requirements increase by mere- 
ly adding additional standard units. If 
such a system would speed up production 
in your plant, write for a copy of this 


Bulletin No. 37--it’s free. 


WOOD DESKS and other office furni- 
ture are illustrated and described in a 
new catalog published by the Michigan 
Desk Company. Featured in the catalog 
is the company’s new secretarial desk 
which makes use of a new method of 
placing and supporting the typewriter, 
thereby shortening the width of the desk 
and providing for a stationery compart- 
ment in the typewriter pedestal. A copy 
of the catalog will be sent without charge 


on request. 


UTAPIA], as this booklet is appropriate- 
lv called, is the picture story of the 
myriad uses of tape in industry. Ilus- 
trations with short captions show the ap 
plications of industrial tape which range 
from masking radio housing edges be- 





fore painting to sealing the windows o1 
oxygen tents. Actual samples of variou 
kinds of tape are included and the book 
let has a tab for easy filing. Offered by 
Industrial Tape Corporation. 


MEDICAL APPROVAL and Commen 
on Vitamins in General and VitaMia/ 
in Particular contains quotations fro 
doctors and medical journals on the nex 
for supplementary feeding of vitamir 
in capsule form, Included also are a tal 
of the VitaMight formula, graphs shoy 
ing vitamin deficiencies in daily diets 
workers in selected areas, physiologic 
functions of vitamins, survey of ordina 
diets of war plant employees, results 
2 and 3 week tests of supplementa 
vitamin feeding in 10 typical plants ar 
offices. One page gives a comparison 
VitaMight capsules with other leadi: 
nationaliy sold brands, both from 
standpoint of formula potency and fri 
the cost standpoint. This material is « 
fered by Vital Foods Corporation, 
out charge. 
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EFFICIENT OPERATION and care 
office machines will help obtain maxim 
productivity from them and _ length 
their “life span.” A small pamphlet 
fered by Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Compa 
gives suggestions on the proper care 
Comptometers, lists recommendations | 
training operators, and sets forth 
policy of assisting customers to obt 
the most use from their machines. 


INDUSTRY SURVE 


relative ba 


CHEMICAL 
1943 Edition, 
position, financial position, capitalizatir 
ind statistical record of sales, incor 
and stock value for the last ten yea 
for the thirty-five leading chemical p 
ducers. The growth of the chemical 


gives the 


dustry, its importance to our econon 
earnings, dividends paid, pricing polici: 
labor relations, research, and the fut: 
of the industry in various fields are fu 
discussed and liberally illustrated 

graphs and tables. A particularly va 
able guide breaks down the seven ba 
raw materials into their compounds a 
these into producers, products, and us 
May be obtained without obligation fre 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Bea 


SUGGESTION SYSTEMS are rapi 
becoming recognized as one of the mi 
valuable tools of management, both a 
means of increasing production and lo 
ering costs, and as an excellent meth 
of improving employee relations. If ) 
do not yet have such a system, or if 

feel your system is not giving you m 

mum value, we believe the booklet 
Works—If will be of considerable 

terest and help. This booklet gives c 
histories of 
stalled in several well known compan 
and the companies’ estimates of the be 
fits received. Results of a survey on 

value of suggestion systems are list 


the suggestion systems 
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d in those cases where the systems 


‘re unsatisfactory, causes of failure are 


ilyzed. The requisites of a good sys- 


m, and a list of equipment and ma- 
rials needed are included. The booklet 


y be had without obligation from In- 
strial Equities, Incorporated. 


* . . 


ACKAGE LABORATORY NEWS,” 
|. 2, No. 2, contains a valuable first 
d account by an Army Officer over 
s of the difficulties caused by poor 


‘king and shipping. Examples are 
en of the inadequacy of markings on 
pments and the inefficient packing of 
ds. The officer warns that unless 
istic measures are taken to load and 
rk right, there will be a complete 
ikdown in the Service of Supply. 
iilable from The Hinde & Dauch Pa- 
* Company. 


DUSTRIAL DERMATITIS, always 
sroblem, is more prevalent than ever 
ise of the rapid expansion of in- 
trial plants and the consequent hir 
of tremendous numbers of new, in- 
erienced laborers. A booklet on this 
ject, distributed without charge by 
Standard Safety Equipment Com- 
iv, reports results of their surveys of 
n hazards in 44 airplane factories, and 
ernment arsenals and armories, em- 
ving about 250,000 workers, It de- 
ibes the most frequent causes of 
matitis and its prevention and treat- 
it in some detail, but in language 
lerstandable to the layman. 


* - * 


‘SODUCTION CONTROL through the 


of modernized forms and tags is the 
ject covered in a book, “In Which 
Serve,” just off the press and ready 

distribution by International Tag 
| Salesbook Company. Reproductions 
many different forms and tags used 
speed and control production, disposi- 
n of defective materials, receipt of 
terial, to identify parts and materials 

shown in this unusually attractive 
| helpful book, Many of the forms 
e been designed to save re-writing the 
e information several times, as was 
‘essary with forms previously used. 
ery office and production manager 
| want this book, which is sent free. 


* ~ 


IST EFFICIENT WAY of. safe- 
rding records, a matter of prime im- 
rtance to every business, is by micro- 
‘ing. A booklet The Nightmare of 
stroyed Records recently published by 

Microstat Corporation includes a 
records 
uld be duplicated, an illustrated com- 
ison of the three methods of duplica- 
14, and a discussion of the advantages 


dy chart showing which 


costs of microfilming. 
* * * 


ase send requests for copies of these 
hlets on company letterheads. Re- 
sts on postcards or from individuals 
h no business connections will not be 
varded., 
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MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these announcements. Answer those 
that interest you, so that the advertiser can sent the full facts of his proposition by mail. If 
you have something to advertise yourself, send your own sales message. The cost is small 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. t line in six point boldface type and centered 
$1.00. White space $1.00 igate line. Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00 1% inch: $7.00. $12.00 
and $6.30 respectively on 12-time contract. Ts Cash with order unless credit reference are 
submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of ding month. Published Ist of month of iss 





Incorporating Services 


Business Opportunities 





DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington. Delaware. 





Postcard Advertising © 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 


ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will ive 
your message the “punch” it needs to knoc} 
over sales. Send for amples. KUPFER 


PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Operate a 
Collection Agency—Credit Bureau. Quickly 
learned. Many make $5,000 yearly, up. Write 
COLE ASSOCIATES, Syracuse, a 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 33 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commisison. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision 
Identity covered and present position 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 


pro- 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 


by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
—4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expens« 
account forms, reference forms, auto expenss 








ut 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 


Advertising Agencies 





SELL YOUR PRODUCT nationally through 
mail-order advertising. We show you how. 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 171B 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Books 


4 THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE $1,000 











his book will help you turn spare time int 
money. Tells how hundreds of men and women 
have made money on the ide or started a 
business of their own. Valuable reference sec- 
tion puts those desirous of starting a business 
or making money at home in touch with 
ources of upply. 478 pages. Size 1x8! 

nches. Silver cloth binding. $2.50. : 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY 


The most important things a salesman can do 











to get ahead. A boo very salesman and every 
ales executive hould read. The author, 
Eugene Whitm editor of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS magazine. It is written for the mar 
ho wants to succeed where he is with what 
he has. Here t book that will build esprit d 
orps in any inization. 256 pages. Size 
146x814 inches. Cloth bound. Attractively de- 
igned and printed 2.50. 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue o Chicago, Hlinois 








Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 WN. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding. 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





For Sale— ELECTROFILE EQUIPMENT 
Change in system compels us 
number of brand new Electrofile units com- 
plete with trays. Will sell singly or in lots. 
Box 42, AMERICAN BUSINESS, Chicago 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE, Model 
No. 300 Electric. Three steel cabinets, capacity 
75,000 names. Reasonable. E. R. CRIST, Box 
500, Lincoln, Nebr. 


to dispose of 





Used Office Machines 





MIMEOGRAPH, Multicraph, Addressograpt 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 87 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 

WE WANT TO BUY ELLIOTT FISHER 
machines. MALONEY GILMORE CoO., 542 5 
Dearborn St., Chicage. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale). ADAM FISHER CO 
11 Enright, St Louis, Mo 


“SHAKESPEARE The Salesman” 





Just the Thing To Give to a Salesman 


or Serviceman! 








“Shakespeare the Salesman,” by Will 
Burruss s based n the tall 
surruss has delivered 1,100 times t« 
iles « ns from coast to coast. \ 
ut Xé I s the n t 
ary boo n selling ever published 
t der s¢ hat Shakespeare put in the 
mouths f his best nown characters and 
shows how they ere in fact practicir the 
highest technique f salesmanshir ver wit- 
nessed 
ng, complete witt 
nches, 120 pages, Shake- 
ar s nusual, nified 
‘ » your salesmen. It cets 
J isual type of inspirationa 
book on salesmanship—in fact it is as inter- 
esting to read as the best fiction. In times ‘ 
these, when salesmen need “‘mental positioners 
nothing could be n e appropriate from 
them 
Price $1.75 a Copy 
Including Attractive Gift Bo: 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue Chieago, Hlinois 





100 Dramatized Letterheads 








These colorful striking dramatized Dartnell 
letterheads are used by over 10,000 companies 
for a wide variety of purposes. Printed by 
letterpress in two and three colors, quantities 
of each design ar kept in stock. ¢ uns 
from $3.60 per hundred up. A sample set of 
four hundred full-size letterheads in color, from 
which you may order supplies and which you 
may keep in your file as an idea source 
Complete, $3.00 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 

1801 Leland Avenue o Chicago, Ulinois 
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OUR MEN NEED 
x BOOKS x 


\ 


4a 
SEND dts 4 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GIVE A BOOST WITH A BOOK 
—Good books, in good condition, 
are wanted by the 1943 VICTORY 
BOOK CAMPAIGN for men in all 
branches of the service. Leave 
yours at the nearest collection 
center or public library. 




















CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK — Used by more than 
3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form em- 
bodying the best features of many 
forms. 81% x 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Ac- 
count Forms; Automobile Ex- 
pense Books; Auto Expense 
Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 

Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MEW BOOKS /, 2. 


ONE WORLD. By Wendell Willkie. As 
knows, Mr. Willkie flew 
around the world late in 1942 in an 
American bomber converted for passen- 
ger use. At that time Rommel looked like 
and people were 


everybody 


a great commander, 
beginning to fear the British could never 
stop him. So much has happened since 
then that in places Willkie’s report of his 
trip seems like cold soup. But more im- 
portant than that, Mr. Willkie has little 
to say that has not been said a thousand 
times by other world travelers. He thinks 
that the middle east peoples need more 
more public health 
work, more schools. No arguments here. 
He is favorably impressed by the prog- 


soap and water, 


ress made in Turkey and thinks their 
army tough and hard, perhaps ready to 
make an invader pay a stiff price for any 
Turkish soil they conquer. He is 
impressed with the spirit of the Russians, 
especially those far behind the lines, 
away from the fighting, only one gen- 
eration removed from serfdom. The best 
point he makes is when he says that he 
has always been puzzled that so many 
people think in a conflict between cap- 
italism and communism capitalism would 
take a licking. He makes it clear why 
the Russian people are content without 
free enterprise, and equally clear why 
Americans could never be content with- 
out it. Many of his reports on conver- 
sations throw a bright light on person- 
alities, both humble and highly placed. 
Although he seems to understand dif- 
ferent national aims and ambitions, dif- 
ferent racial problems and religious dif- 
ferences, he feels that the speed of the 
airplane is going to destroy all barriers 
between peoples. We that he 
overestimates the future influence of the 
airplane on peoples of diametrically op- 
posed ideas and beliefs. After all, peoples 
have lived side by side, and communi- 
cated freely with each other for cen- 
turies without changing each other’s ideas 
very much. Witness the French and the 
Germans, the people of Mexico and the 
people of the United States. Yet Mr. 


may 


believe 









hecause we 


that 
few 


Willkie thinks ean 
to China in a will 1 


dergo rapid and amazing changes. \ 


hours China 






are not so sure as he seems to be. Hy 





is a warm, human document, a good 






port of one man’s observations—obs: 





vations of some of the world’s import 
people—but not for moment d 
Mr. Willkie stop wondering why all 
people he meets do not react exactly 





one 







the people of Elwood, Indiana, react 





he thinks, as he seems to, that every 
lage in Russia, India, or China is g 
to be a reasonable facsimile of Elw: 
Indiana, just because airplanes fly « 
them, we think he had better start 
another, and much slower trip aro 
the world. There are two 
One World 
on sale at almost every drug store, 

the other a $2 bound volume, on sale 
bookstores. Simon and Schuster, | 
New York. 










editions 





one a paper bound volu 








BOOKS ON THE POSTWAR WOR! 
With the intense interest in 
planning now existing we think it pro 
to print a list of books on this sul 
which may be helpful to readers. 1H 
are some which are recommended by) 
Committee for Economic Developni 
The Future of Industrial Man, by P 
E. Drucker, published by The John 
Company ($2.50). Planning for Ame 
by George B. Galloway and associ 
Henry Holt & Company ($4). Ay 
for a Postwar World, by J. B. Cond 
W. W. Norton & Company ($2.50). / 
Shall Business be Taxed? Tax Insti 
($2.50). These books, while suggested 
the CED, do not necessarily repre 
the beliefs or policies of the Commi 
Two pamphlets published by the Nati: 
Resources Planning Board are helpfi 
reaching conclusions about pos 
planning. They are: Building Am 
and Postwar Planning. Two other bx 
lets, by the National Planning Assi 
tion, When Demobilization Day ( 
and For a Better Postwar Agricu 
are also helpful. 






post 
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